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(like Rowland’s Kalydor) be beneficial to a faded complexion ; but principally 
because many excellent families, formerly known to me in India, had made that 


GICBRATTURB. 





pretty town their home. With them | passed my time pleasantly enough, and 
| could curry and mullagatawney have made me insensible to the chill breezes of a 
| Gloucestershire atmosphere, I might still have imagined myself a native of Cal- 
|cutta or Bombay. At an evening party I one night encountered a fat, good- 
| humoured, little man, who was my partner in a rubber of whist: little passed 

between us beyond the usual interchange of civilities common among strangers 

so circumstanced ; I was aware that his name was Richards, a common name 
Have I not seen thee, wild rose, in my dreams, | enough, and after paying him the few shillings which were his due as victor of the 
Like a pure spirit—beauteous as the skies green cloth, I wished him good evening. 
When the deep blue is brightest, and the streams } The next day, soon after the removal of my morning meal, to my very great 
Dance down the hills, reflecting the rich dyes | surprise, Mr. Richards was announced, and he immediately entered the room in 
Of morning clouds, and cistus woodbine—twined— |a state of hurry and agitation, for which it was impossible for me to account. 
Didst thou not wake me from a dream of death ? | He came forward rapidly, grasped my hand, looked at me with a pair of wet, 
Yea, and thy voice was sweeter than the wind ‘| twinkling eyes, and wiping them with a pocket-handkerchief, sank into an arm- 
When it inhales the love-sick violet’s breath, | chair. ; 
Bending it down with kisses, where the bee a, The poor man,” thought I, “is periodically a lunatic, and now the fit is upon 
Hums over golden gorse and sunny broom. | him !—how shall I get him out of my house ?” 

Soul of the rose! what said’st thou then to me? I stood upon my own hearth-rug irresolute what step to take ; the servant had 


TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
Ye living gems of cold and fragrant fire ! 
Die ye for ever, when ye die, ye flowers ? 
Take ye, when in your beauty ye expire, 
An everlasting farewell of your bowers ? 


: 
“ We meet,” thou said’st, “though sever'd by the tomb : | left the room, and if I were to ring the bell, 1 thought my new acquaintance 
Lo, brother, this is Heav’n! and thus the just shall bloom!” | might be irritated ; I looked at him in silence. 
Mr. Richards with his eyes still wet, gave me a sort of April smile, and faintly 


| articulated “* Jones !” 

I have not before made the avowal to the reader, but my name is Jones, a 
| name familiar to the ear as Richards, perhaps more so; but the more common 
| your name, the more necessary is it that it should be treated with becoming 
| respect. ‘There were not three men in the wide world who had ever hailed me 


ODE TO CAPTAIN ROSS. 
ON THE DELAY IN BRINGING OUT HIS BOOK. 
Oh, Captain Ross ! 
Thou great North Pole star! most transcendant hero 
Of thirteen degrees below Zero ! | 
Thou second Noah (old Noah, you know,went out ence on an Ark-tic expedition!) | 
When are we to get hold of your edition | 
Of voyages and travels in the snow, 
Promised long ago! 
When do you mean to ease 
Our longings on the score 
Of what you bore 
In the North Seas— 


omitting the ‘* Mister.” 

The gentlemanly man, whom you prefer, 

Will know you for a year, and call you Sir ; 

The vulgar being, whom you never seek, 

Will slap your back, and Jones you in a weck ! 

Nay, here was actually a fat man of the name of Richards, calling me “‘ Jones” 

| at our second meeting, and holding out the bare paw of familiarity! I drew in- 
| stinctively back, and ejaculated * Sir!’ 





You and your little band of Polish ref t 
y I'm “- a patil of sensibility, ‘* You do not remember me !” 
To know what keeps you back. It seems to me ‘ Pardon me,” I replied, “ indeed J do not.” 
To be “No, and I did not remember you last night ; and I dare say Jam somewhat 





As hard to ‘scape those horrid printers 
As Arctic winters : 
We really ought, as Englishmen and freemen, 
To have some nice new act, 


sigh. 
“ Possibly, Sir,” said I; “{ certainly do not recollect you.” 





: had 
For pressing seamen. 


Come, come, Sir John, 
Pray, pray, get on! 
Consider, Sir, what anxious legions 
Are waiting open-mouthed to hear you tell 
About Lake L. E. L.,* 
And all those lakes and bays, and creeks and islands nice, 
(All made of ice,) 
That you discovered in the Polar regions : 
Those regions where the days and nights 
Are six months long a-piece, and dumpy Esquimaux 
Live upon snow. 
Come, come, Sir John, without more noise and clatter, : : ; fr: ec : 
Give us some of your northern lights stage. ‘*It is so like Mr. Richards,” said he ; “ he is all heart: when next you 
Upon this matter! 
It’s now a year and a half since you were found 
In Lancaster Sound, 

By Captain Humphreys, who by chance was sailing 
That way, and stopt your weeping with his whaling. 
Come, Sir, come out at once! or, I assure ye, 
That I, and all the nation, 

Shall get into a passion ; 

And you well know what ’tis to be, Sir, in a “¢ Fury.” 
Come out, I say once more—we can no longer wait ; 





from which he was suddenly moved by a knock at the door. 

“A visitor!’ he exclaimed: ‘how provoking that such a meeting should be 
interrupted : I am unfit to meet any one ;—adieu, friend of my early days! I trust 
we shall often meet.” 

Saying this he hurried out of the room, and I was fortunately spared the ne- 
cessity of evincing that I had but a very indistinct recollection of Master Tom 
Richards, and felt no gratification whatever at being made acquainted with the 
fatness and sentimentality of the middle-aged gentleman into whom he was now 
transformed. ‘To my new visitor I laughingly described the scene, and found 





has the best heart in the world.” 


For the State | the lender without a chance of redress. His constant topic was the ingratitude 


Of the Pole. of his friend; not one word was said about the pecuniary advantage which he | : , : ma ir 
7 the Pele was himself to have derived from the transaction ; the tale he told was one of | 80me years before, and had resided for some months with an unprincipled man, 


* The initials of Miss Landon, after whom one of the Lakes discovered was | 


named, disinterested friendship on the one side, and of calculating cruelty on the other ; 


| as plain ‘* Jones’’ before, and here was an acquaintance of twelve hours familiarly | 


changed since you knew me as a boy,” said the very fat man, with a sentimental 


“My dear Jones,” he replied, grasping both my hands, and affectionately 
Neat and exact | squeezing them; “ Iam Tom Richards, your old schoolfellow : what a meeting 
: after the lapse of so many years!” and while I was endeavouring to bring to my : 
recollection a person for whom I had never felt interested, and who had never | tke pep of horses; and the oe of the chambers 7 hon poor | oni to 
professed or evinced any interest for me, he was indulging in a fit of sensibility, 2¢t #8 “ Master of the Horse,” the gentleman’s stud suffered materially. 


that he was well acquainted with the actor who had just precipitately quitted the 


meet, receive him kindly, for he feels all that he professes, or fancies that he 
feels it, which amounts to much the same thing : his feelings are skin deep ; they 
are aroused by anything or nothing ; and never last long ; but still, poor man, he 


I soon had frequent meetings with my quondam schoolfellow, and what I saw 
of the man very soon recalled vividly to my recollection the boy whom I had so 
entirely forgotten. His father’s wealth had insured him independence without . a - , 
| the necessity of choosing a profession ; but to increase his income he had very | ‘Tom Richards was eloquent in his praises of the lady, and I began to think 
| recently taken a step which had nearly reduced him to beggary. He had ad- 
| vanced a very large sum to an individual on usurious and most exorbitant inter- 
We can't, upon my soul, | est: the borrower had absconded, and the illegality of the transaction had left 


eS 
my weekly bills was not so disadvantageous as it might have been to others; I 
therefore became Mr. Richards’s plaything; and how he could have passed his 
time before my arrival is more than I can guess. 

He one day found me grumbling over a very ill-dressed curry which my cook, 
who certainly, take her for all in al!, was not a bad one, had sent me up for my 
tiffin. What odd names do people give to their mid-day meal! The English 
word luncheon is bad enough; the French word govéé is infinitely worse ; and 
as for the Indian tiffin, I never could endure it. 

“If you are going to part with your cook,” said my visitor, “‘T can recom- 
mend you a perfect treasure—such a servant—I would take her myself, only 
mine is a treasure too; but I know that the one who is going to leave her place 
is the best creature in the world.” 

Hearing these words while I was masticating an unpalatable mouthful, I was 
instigated to the immediate discharge of my really very telerable cook ; and that 
very evening a respectable looking young girl was instalied in her place. Words 
cannot describe the dinners which were set before me ; soup, fish, flesh, and 
| fowl were alike detestable ; and at the end of a week, | summoned before me 
| the offender. After briefly enumerating her delinquencies, I paused for a reply, 
| and to my astonishment, the girl answered,— 

** Law, Sir, I never professes to be no cook.” 

“No cook!” said I, ‘in what capacity did you live with your late master t” 

** As nursery maid, if you please, Sir.” , 

“Nursery maid!” said I, * were you never a cook before? ” 

‘No, Sir, never ;” she answered with a curtesy, * except once that I helped 

the kitchen when Dorothy scalded her foot.” 

‘* Then what on earth made you come to me?” ; 

“Why, Sir,” said the girl, “Mr. Richards, you knows, is such a kind gentle- 

| man, and has such a good heart, and hearing I was out of place, he came and 

| said I could but try.” 

| “Try!” said I in a fury, ‘it’s well you didn’t poison me ; ” and the poor ex- 
perimentalist was immediately sent about her business. Mr. Richards I am 

| sure thought me a brute, when I very unceremoniously upbraided him for the 

| inconvenience which he had caused me. ’ . 

| ** My heart,” said he, with a moistened eye, “ always impels me to doa kind 
action ; those who coldly calculate are more fit for this world.” 

| “A kind action!” I exclaimed, ‘and to whom was your kindness shown ¢ 

| To the cook who lost her place principally at your instigation! ‘To the nursery 


eS 
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| Mr. Richards started up, put his arm upon my shoulder, and cried with a flutter maid who i now just where I found her, out of place? or to me,—to me who 


| have lost a very tolerable cook, and who am now without a servant ?” 

| Mr. Richards pressed my hand, and said he would immediately send me @ 
paragon of culinary talent ; but I coldly thanked him, and said, that for the 

| present I would dispense with his services, and I am sure he left me con- 

| gratulating himself that, at all events, his heart was infinitely warmer and better 
than mine. 

| Here the exceeding warmth of our intimacy ended; but he by no means 

| learnt wisdom from the failure of his experiment on me. ‘To one neighbour he 
shortly afterwards recommended a footman out of place as a person qualified to 


‘o a friend who wanted to purchase a four-wheeled carriage, he strongly 
recommended one which another friend, for the best of all possible reasons, 
| wished to get rid of, and, at the end of a month, the purchaser lay extend- 
_ed in the mud on the king’s highway, the half-rotten phaeton having fallen to 
pieces. 
| Though I cannot pretend to possess a heart at all to be compared to Tom 
| Richards’s, still I am not of an unforgiving disposition; and after a time we 
| began to renew our former intercourse. ‘There was one circumstance, indeed, 
| which induced me to seek his house much oftener than I should otherwise have 
| done: a young lady was now domesticated with him, a lady of very great 
beauty, and very fascinating manners. ‘The lady’s face was full of expression, 
| and there were at times a sort of sumething (which I believe a poet would have 
called lightning) in her eyes, which almost startled me: but, at other times a 
| pensive melancholy pervaded her countenance ; and, as she condescended to 
| seem particularly partial to my society, no one could feel surprised that a middle- 
| aged bachelor, like myself, should lose his heart. We daily met ; and it began 
| to be an understood thing in Cheltenham, that Mr. Richards’s friend, Miss Mill 
| dew, was shortly to become Mrs. Riehard Jones. 


myself an uncommonly happy man. ‘ 
| Fortunately for me, my happiness, such as it was, was prematurely nipped in 
| the bud, by the arrival of one of my oldest friends, who happened to have met 
| Miss Milldew before, and who knew her history. 
| I will briefly state, that the poor young lady had eloped from a boarding-school 


| who had subsequently deserted without marrying her. But I must add in her 


oantiinen of money generously advanced, and the repayment fraudulently evaded ; and | defence, that she had always been the victim of hereditary madness, and was 


. “ALL HEART.” 
By Thomas Haynes Bayley. 
When I first knew Tom Richards at school, he was a thoughtless, idle, dirty, 
naughty boy ; he cared for nobody, and it was evident that nobody cared for him. | and parental fondness; he would, even on the commonest occasions, and with 


so ungenerously treated by a runaway Orestes. 


© wasa snarer of birds, a killer of cats, a tormentor of dogs; the dread of all | the most uninterested acquaintance, talk himself into a paroxysm of uxorious ten- 


then the disappointed usurer would twinkle his wet eyes, and people, who knew obliged, periodically, to submit to strict confinement, and the severest discipline. 
nothing about the real state of the case, pitied the poor Pylades, who had been 


Here was a pretty piece of business! My breaking off my proposed connexion 
| with this unfortanate woman would inevitably bring on a fit of insanity, and 


He had a wife and several children, of whom he always spoke with conjugal | very probably an aggravated one! yet, what was I todo? An unpardonable 


concealment had been practised towards me ; and now that the discovery was 
nade, our marriage was not to be thought of. I made immediate preparations 


little boys, and the scout of all big ones. From this let no one imagine that Tom | derness, and ery about nothing. ‘To me it seemed an anomally that the same for leaving the place, and then sent for Mr. Richards, who I was quite convinced 


per feeling ; snaring birds, killing cats, tying kettles to the tails of dogs, and | inan should thoughtlessly at the card table, and elsewhere. lavish the money 
rightening little boys out of their wits, were all matters of mere amusement. | which might have rendered Mrs. Richards and the httle ones comfortable ; and 


— if you talked to Tom in an angry tone, or above all if you rapped Tom's | often did they experience the most distressing privations, and encounter difficul- 
nuckles, Tom’s eyes filled with tears, and it was evident that Tom’s feelings | ties brought upon them solely by his want of thought. At the time of his wife’s 


| had been aware of every circumstance, while he had permitted me to commit my~ 
self with his most unfortunate guest. 

The moment the culprit entered the room and saw my corded trunks, the 

| truth flashed upon his mind, and not knowing exactly what to say, he burst into 

| a fit of (to him) ever-ready tears, and hid his face (as well he might) in his 


"— hurt. ' ' ' confinement she has seen him hurried off to a prison, and after her recovery the , 
lik om’s tears, in fact, lay near his eyes, and on small occasions he would blubber | whole family have for months inhabited a garret, Mrs. Richards perforce enacting | pocket-handkerchief. 
ike a girl. This was by some supposed to indicate deep feeling, and certain it | the part of maid of all work; and not once only did all this happen ; once it 


o the prevalent opinions was that Tom had a very good heart. | might really have been the result of want of thought ; but it occurred again and 
m. ow I must confess that I thought but little about Tom at the time ; but had | again, and to me the conduct of Mr. Richards appeared utterly unfeeling and 
been asked to give an opinion, I should have said, that if you wished to trace | heartless. 


his tears to their source, his heart was the very last place you should have thought ‘“* Heartless !” said somebody to whom I had ventured to express this opinion ; | 


— bodily pain or wounded vanity, the loss of a plaything, or the confiscation of | * heartless ! oh you wrong him, poor fellow ; he is all heart. 

: tart, would make his eyes twinkle. But little as I could then pretend to pene- This appeared to be everybody's opinion, and I began to be persuaded that 
Tate into the motives or actions of men or boys, I should have said that though | what everybody said must he true ; particularly as Mr. Richards sought me out 

Reber gave no evidence of possessing a bad heart, he had never so far | with persevering assiduity, and was perpetually doing deeds that certainly carried 

ica vty himself into my good graces, as to make me believe that he hada par- | the appearance of extraordinary good nature. 

. arly good one. Tom Richards and I, in fact, knew but little of each other ; | He wasin a state of nervous excitement until] he had teased me into employ- 
® sat on different forms, played at different games, and whether he or I first | ing all his own tradespeople ; he appeared to be quite a8 intimate with his baker 

quitted the school was a matter (I should imagine) little noted by either, which- | and his baker’s wife as he was, or as he affected to be, with me; and had his 

ever may have been the one left behind. | butcher been like myself, his schoolfellow, he could not have evinced a warmer 


© was the son of a very rich mercantile man ; I one among many descended | interest in his welfare. Now all this anxiety to bring custom to the shops of 


— a younger brother, a colonel! in the army, who had very early in life united | particular tradespeople was called good nature, the emanation of his particularly 
ppand to a charming young lady without a penny. good heart ; I must confess that when I met with bad joints, and tough morsels, 
was therefore left to cut and carve my own destiny; and for many years | and fared infinitely worse than] had done before I changed butchers, I could not 


| Poor girl;” sobbed he, “my feelings would not allow me to betray her; 
and, besidés, you might never have found out—and you might both have been so 
| happy ; oh, what a cold-hearted world itis! What gossiping person could have 
told you?” 

‘Silence, Sir!” said I, in a voice that made him start; “ The friend who 
| told me only did a friend’s duty,—I leave you the task of revealing to the lady 
| the disappointment and mortification in which you have involved her.” 
| “Oh,” said Tom Richards, “ you little know me, I am all heart !” 

“A good heart,” I replied, “is a good thing, but pray, bear this in mind,— 

those who act from impulse, may, at the moment, appear to do very good-natured 
| things, yet disagreeable results may afterwards prove that a little cool deliberation 
| would have been better: however good your heart may be, be assured that 
| requires a good judgment to guide it.” T. H. B. 
oe 

JOHNSON THE SMUGGLER. 

| From Scenes and Stories of a Clergyman in Debt.—Just published. 
But the most curious part of this volume is a true and particular account of 
the adventures of the bold smuggler, Captain Thomas Johnson, whose escapes 


— I quitted school, I was far away in a foreign clime diligently toiling for in- | but suspect that a desire to render himself of importance, and the fidgetiness of | and extraordinary employments seem to beat any fiction of such a character or 


pendence. 


oa wile a was absent twenty years, and then came home, with a face quite a busybody, were the real sources of his apparently benevolent actions. The 
J as lieiih 


minal + pm which I had contrived to scrape together, and though by no | man who has nothing to do is ever sure to make much ado about nothing; and 

chink? es. , 1 possessed sufficient to insure my future comfort. I confess I thus it was that Tom Richards spent his life legislating for other people’s 

sdhes ee wiser to come back and settle down contented with my little compe- | establishments, calculating the consumption in their kitchens, and maintaining 
uty, than to go on toiling, as many do, amassing wealth, and sacrificing health | the virtues and vices of their domestics. 


—digging out dollars for other people, and graves for themselves. Onmyre-| For my own part, however, though I could not endure his invariably calling 
sojourning in Lond an ce, I felt like a lonely being ; and after me ** Dicky Jones” in all societies, and in the loudest key, I began to think 
I viene iciently long to become very sick of the Oriental Club, | more favourably of him; and having lived so long in a distant country where 
ttle in Cheltenham, partly because I thought the waters would | the habits of life are so dissimilar to those of England, an assistant overseer of 


turn to England after so long an absen 


Tesolved to se 


| life that ever was invented. No bolts, bars, or precautions, could restrain this 
| desperate man, whose services to several states, perhaps, but especially to his 
| native country, on important naval expeditions, also contributed to his having 
| been allowed to hold on his mortal course to the present day. His escape from 
Horsemonger Lane is a perfect wild romance ; and his escape from the Fleet 
Gaol another edition worthy of the best brigand or bandit tale in print. But 
| we can only quote a little of his highest political attempt, as stated by himself. 
“«* T constructed two submarine ships, which I intended should be engaged in 
the meritorious and humane service of rescuing the immortal emperor Napoleon 
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THe Albion. 








—the greatest man of his age—from the fangs of his jailor, Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The Eagle was of the burthen of a hundred and fourteen tons, eighty-four feet 
in length, and eighteen feet beam, propelled by two steam engines of forty- 
horse power. 
beam ; burthen, twenty-three tons. These two vessels would be propelted, the 
large one with two engines of twenty-horse power each, the small one with one 
engine of ten-horse power, high pressure, well arranged, equipped with warlike 
stores, and thirty well chosen seamen, with four engineers. ‘They were also to 
take twenty torpedos, a number equal to the destruction of twenty ships, ready 


for action in case of my meeting with any opposition from the ships of war on ' 


the station. ‘These two ships were to be stationed at a convenient distance from 
the rock (at St. Helena) abreast of Longwood House, the highest point of the 
island, being two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and, because deemed 
inaccessible, of course unsuspected. All the accessible points were well forti- 
fied and guarded. In this position the two vessels were to lay at anchor at a 
cable’s length from each other, the smaller one close to the rock, well fortified 
with cork fenders, in order to guard against any injury which might be appre- 
hended from the friction or beating against the rock, which could at all times be 
prevented by hauling off er on, as occasion required. This smaller ship would 
be provided with a mechanical chair, capable of containing one person on the 
seat, and a standing foot-board at the back, so that the person at the back could 
regulate the ascent or descent at pleasure. Attached to this chair would be a 
patent whale-line, two thousand and fifty feet long, with all the necessary appa- 
ratus ready when called for. Thus far arranged, the vessels were to remain 
submerged during the day, and at night approach the surface Every thing 
being then perfectly in order, I should then go on shore, provided with some 
other smail articles, such as a ball of strong twine, an iron bolt with a block, 
which I would sink into the ground at the top of the rock, upposite Longwood 
House, and abreast of the submarine ships. I should then obtain my introduc- 
tion to his imperial majesty, and communicate my plan. ‘The residence of the 


emperor being surrounded by a chevaux-de-frise, and the stables being outside, | 


the servants only had access to the house. I proposed that the coachman 
should go into the house ata certain hour which should be fixed, and that his 
majesty should be provided with a similar livery, as well as myself, the one in 
the character of coachman, the other as groom; and that thus disguised we 
should pass into the coach-house, and there zemain unnoticed and unperceived. 
We should then watch our opportunity to avoid the eye of the frigate-guard, 
who seldom looked out in the direction of the highest point in the island ; and, 
on our arriving at the spot where our blocks, &c. were deposited, I should make 
fast one end of iy ball of twine to the ring, and heave the ball down to my 
confidential men, then on the look out below, who would make the other end 
fast to the fall belonging to the mechanical chair, by which means I should be 
able to haul up the end of the fall, which J should run through the block, and 
then haul up the mechanical chair to the top. I should then place his majesty 
in the chair, while I took my station at the back, and lowered away with a cor- 
responding weight on the other side, until we arrived safe at the bottom. Em- 
barked on board the Etna, into which we should have lowered, as it lay close 
under the rock, | should then cast off our moorings, and haul alongside the 
Eagle, and remain there during the day; in the evening prepare our steam, and 
get under weigh as soon as it became dark. In this position, I should propel by 
steam until I had given the island.a good berth, and then ship our masts and 
make sail, steering for the United States. I calculated that no hostile ship or 
ships could impede our progress, so as to offer any very serious obstruction, as 
in the event of an attack I should haul our sails, and strike yards and masts 
(which would only occupy about forty minutes), and then submerge. Under 


water we should wait the approach of the enemy, and then, by the aid of the | whoever may succeed. 


The Etna—the smaller ship—was forty feet long, and ten feet | 


reply was made. He was next asked, with no less asperity and truth, ~—_ 
he had not inveighed against the system, the principles, and the person of or 
| North, more bitterly than against the detail of his measure. W hether he ac 
not pronounced him—“ the great Criminal of the State, whose blood must ex- 
piate the calamities he had brought upon his country ; the object of future _ 
peachment, whom an indignant nation must in the end compel to make — 
poor atonement as he might on a scaffold; the leader and head of those weak, 
wicked, and incapable advisers of the Crown, who were the source of all the 
public misfortunes, and whom he and his friends would proscribe to the last hour 
of their lives.” ; 
Another debate on the terms of the treaty took place on the twenty-first. 
Pitt greatly signalized himself on this night. His speech examined the grounds 
of the treaty, and defended the policy of the Administration, with admirable 
perspicuity and force of argument, attributing all that was onerous in the nego- 
tiation to the errors of Lord North. He finely said, “* Those are the conditions 
to which this country, engaged with four powerful states, has thought fit to sub- 


scribe for the dissolution of that confederacy, and the immediate enjoyment of 


peace. Let us look to what is left, with a manly and determined courage. Let 
us strengthen ourselves against inveterate enemies, and re-conciliate ancient 
friends, The misfortunes of kingdoms, as well as individuals, which are laid 
open and examined with true wisdom, are already more than half redressed ; 


and to this great object should be directed all the virtue and all the abilities of 


. : ” 
this House. Let us feel our calamities, but let us bear them like men. 
He then cast some of those sarcastic stings at Fox, which no man could send 


more surely to the mark, yet with less of the common vice of the sarcastic, the | 


loss of grace and dignity. **' The honourable gentleman (Fox) has virtually de- 
clared, that because he was prevented from prosecuting the noble Lord (North) 
to the satisfaction of public justice, be will heartily embrace him as his friend. 
So readily does he reconcile extremes, and love the man who he desired to im- 
peach. Inthe same spirit, | suppose, he will cherish the peace, because he ab- 
hors it.” Then speaking more directly of the Coalition—* If, however. that 
baneful alliance is not already formed, if that ill-omened marriage is not already 
solemnized, I know a just and lawful impediment—in the name of the public 
safety, 1 forbid the banns.” Pausing a moment during the tumult of ap- 


probation which followed this strong image, he turned to his personal circum- 


stances. 


‘‘ My own share in the censure pointed by the present motion against his Ma- | 


jesty’s Ministers, I shall bear with fortitude, because my heart tells me I have 
not acted wrongly. 
deceive me, I shall confidently repair, as to an adequate asylum from ali the 
clamour which interested faction can raise. [ome whe 

| with sincerity, that I never had a wish which did not terminate in the dearest 
| interests of the nation. I will, at the same time, imitate the honourable gen- 
tleman’s candour, and confess, that I too have my ambition. High situations 
and great influence are desirable objects to most men; objects which I am not 
ashamed to pursue, which I am even desirous to possess, whenever they can be 
| acquired with honour, and retained with dignity. But even those objects, I can 
cheerfully relinquish, the moment my duty to my country, my character, or my 
friends, renders such a sacrifice indispensable. Then, I hope to retire, not dis- 
| appointed, but triumphant; triumphant in the conviction, that my talents, 


* 


humble as they are, have been zealously employed in promoting the truest wel- | 


fare of my country, and that nothing can be imputed to my official capacity, 
which bears the most distant connexion with an interested, a corrupt, or a dis- 
honest mind. * * But I shall not mimic the parade of the honourable 
gentleman, in avowing and inviting others to an indiscriminate opposition to 
I shall march out with no warlike, no hostile, no mena- 


* 


little Etna, attaching the torpedo to her bottom, effect her destruction in fifteen | cing protestations.” The close of the speech has been recorded as an instance 


minutes. On my arrival at a secure and convenient spot on the coast of the 


United States, I should communicate with his majesty’s government through 


of classic grace and pathetic power. Standing at his full height, and casting a 
lofty look round the house, where every eye was now fixed on him, and every 


the medium of my friend and patron, the ever-to-be-lamented Duke of York, to | ear was straining to catch his accents, he loudly uttered :—*T appeal to this 
negociate for a more suitable and honourable asylum for his imperial majesty. | House, to both sides of this House, for the consistency of my public conduct. 


Should my negociations, as I anticipated, fail, I should then address his imperial | 


majesty, and propose his return to France, where he would meet with a very 
favourable reception.’ 


Such is Johnson’s own outline of this daring and in- | 
genious plan; the whole of the negociations for which were, he declares, 
carried on through O’Meara. In constructing the vessels, he set to work at his 
own expense, at his fortress at Battersea, opposite to which, at Chelsea, he 
had a cottage, where he resided with his wife, son, and daughter. The 
vessels were laid down to be coppered when news arrived of the exile’s 
death.” 


—>— 
WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from the last Allnon. 
One of those extraordinary events, which make politics a scene of the highest 


instruction, was now at once to change the aspect of affairs, to throw an indelible | 
stain on the rival of the young minister, and to fix the character of that minister | 
| 


in a still more striking rank of national honour. 

During the period uf the session which followed the fall of the Rockingham 
Cabinet, some slight compliments had for the first time passed between Lord 
North and Fox. But the open and furious assaults which Fox had constantly 


made on the character of Lord North, and his direct hints of bringing him to the | 


block, rendered all idea of their junction, under any contingency, extravagant. 
At the opening of the session in December, 1782, they were still evidently wide | 
asunder. Fox attempted to divide the House on the American articles, and was | 
left ina minority of forty-six, while Lord North, carrying over his strength to the 
Ministry, swelled their majority to 219. The true detail of the ‘ Coalition,” so | 
memorable in its day, and transmitted to the contempt of all posterity, has not 
even yet been distinctly delivered. But we have its outline sufficiently clear. 
The determined resolution of the Cabinet against North and Fox individually | 
awoke a determination on their part to take it by storm, let the means be what | 
they might. It was proposed that the parties should combine. Lord North on | 
this occasion was comparatively guiltless ; he had at no time exhibited enmity to | 
Fox. He had received his attacks with the habitual patience of his nature, and 
retorted them with the harmless dexterity of a wit, who regarded them merely 
as the customary sallies of political opponents. Fox, on the contrary, was 
pledged by every demonstration that could express implacable scorn and indig- 
nant hatred. Yet a negotiation was begun; the Honourable George Augustus | 
North conducting it for his father, and the Honourable Colonel Fitzpatrick act- | 
ing for Fox. Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, was considered the chief 
author of the proceeding. The matter pressed, and the negotiation was carried | 
on with singular diligence on both sides. The debate on the peace, the great | 
question of the time, was fixed for the 17th. It was not until nearly four in the | 
morning of the 16th that, after many visits between the negotiators, and various | 
messages between St. James's Street and Grosvenor Square, where North 
resided, that the business was brought to a completion. The arrangements were, 
that on the overthrow of the Cabinet by their union, the Duke of Portland 
should have the Treasury, and Lord North a Cabinet office, while the remaining 
employments should be divided between the leading members of both parties. 
Within little more than twelve hours was to be the trial of strength, and they | 
retired to prepare for an evening momentous to the ambition of each, and still 
more momentous to their character. 

The rumour of the Coalition had gained ground during the day, and the House 
was crowded. Upwards of four hundred members were present at the division 
at eight in the following morning. On Fox’s rising, the universal attention was , 
drawn tohim. He seemed perfectly unfatigued by the labours of the night be- | 
fore, and spoke with his usual vigour, and even more than his usual daring. He 
boldly avowed the Coalition, scoffed at the idea of eternal political enmities, and | 
pronounced a panegyric on those who could trample under their feet all personal | 
recollections when they interfered withthe good of their country, sat down in the 
midst of a roar of applause from the Opposition. 

The appearance of Lord North was equally a source of curiosity. He had 
come down to the House at an early hour of the evening, but, from age, heavi- 
ness of frame, and the sleeplessness of the past night, had not been able to keep | 
his eyes open. To avoid the appearance of this indecorum, he went up to the | 
members’ gallery, and there gave way to sleep, desiring some of his friends who 
were near him to awake him when any thing occurred of importance for him to 
hear. As the debate proceeded, it became more violent, and Lord North's | 
slumber spared his ears many a bitter expression. At length he awoke, obtained 
from those around him a sketch of the progress of the speeches, went down into | 

the body of the House, and took his seat beside Fox. While the members | 
were gazing on this unusual juxtaposition, he rose, and, to the astonishment | 
of all who had seen him slumbering through the debate, went through its whole 
course with incomparable skill, stirred a gloomy and anxious House into 
perpetual laughter at his wit, and confessedly made the most animated, dexterous, | 
—. speech of the night. The amendment was carried by 224 to 


| 
| 





But no eloquence could rail the seal off the bond. The character of the 
transaction, at least on the side of Fox, was indelible. On him poured the 
whole tempest of indignation, in and out of the House. His actions, his 
pledges, his express words were flung in his teeth ; he was contemptuously 
asked, whether it was he, who, scarcely a year before, had in that House de- 
clared that, ‘*‘ whenever he should be found ente 
dividual of the Noble Lord (North’s) Cabinet, he should rest satisfied to be 
called the most infamous of mankind.” He was asked, whether, as if in con- 
templation of the very measure which now covered his name with eternal obio- 
quy, he had not declared, that—“ he never could suffer the idea of a connexion 
with the members of that Cabinet to enter his mind, a connexion with men who 
had shown themselves devoid of the common principles of honour and honesty, 


ring into any terms with an in- 


It is impossible to deprive me of the feelings which must always result from 
sincerity. You may take from me. sir,’ he exclaimed, pointing to the Chair, 


| ‘*the privileges and honours of place, but you shall not, you cannot, take from | 


me those habitual and warm regards for the prosperity of my country, which 
constitute the pride of my life, and which, I trust, death alone can extinguish. 
And with this consolation, the loss of power, and the loss of fortune, though 


things which I affect not to despise, ave things which I hope I shall soon be able | 
to forget. 


Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit ” 





| The words which follow in the original, ‘‘ Et mea virtute me involvo,” might 
| have seemed self-praise ; but Pitt stopped short at the instant, and cast his eyes 


onthe floor. ‘The classical members of the House were anxious to see how he 
would extricate himself. 


The others were equally interested by his sudden ces- 
sation. 


The silence was universal. After an interval of a few moments, 
slowly drawing his handkerchief from hie pocket, passed it once or twice across 
his lips, and then, as if recovering from his temporary embarrassment, he added 


| with emphasis, striking his hand upon the table : 


“ Probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” 


The effect was incomparable. An eyewitness has described it as ‘a piece 


of masterly and beautiful acting, if acting it were, not surpassed by any thing in 
antiquity.’’ The House was lost in one feeling of adiniration. 
decided the fate of Lord Shelburne. 
a House of 397. 

The triumph of the Coalition now appeared complete. But the history of po- 
litics is a history of unexpected difficulties. The peace has been condemned 
out of the mouths of the very men who had for years been raising an outcry 
for it atall hazards. ‘* Peace,’ was Fox in the habit of exclaiming, “ peace, 
for a year, for a month, for a day, peace for any time, or on any terms!” But 
the Cabinet still stood. Opposition began to dread that the blow, as in 1779 
and 1780, had not been heavy enough; and that a majority had again lost its 
power. But their hopes were buoyed up again by Lord Shelburne’s sudden re- 
signation. Ill-luck clung to this minister. The name of ‘ Malagrida ” was 
fastened on him _ His accession to authority was charged with intrigue, his pos- 
session of it with faithlessness, and his abandonment of it with fear. 


He was left in a minority of seventeen in 


Suspi- 


cion of artifice, even in a still more painful point of view, began to gather | 


| 


| a few islands near its south-eastern extremity, were accumulated the richest and 
Dealing in the funds, connected with the negotiations for peace, were | 


round him. It is notorious that no minister can become rich by the mere salary 


of office, yet Shelburne was said to have grown suddenly and excessively 
opulent. 

surmised to be the source of this unusual wealth. The populace, never slow to 
adopt suspicions against a Minister, were accustomed to point to Lord Shelburne’s 
house in Berkeley Square, (which had been built by Lord Bute, a Minister simi- 
larly charged,) and say, that “ As it had been built by one peace, it had been paid 
for by another.” Yet of such suspicion it must be said, that as there is nothing 
easier to originate, so there is nothing more difficult to refute. No proof of its 


reality was ever brought, at a time when it might have been most effectively ad- | 


duced, and ata time when the rage of party would have rejoiced in the pos- 


session of an instrument which so effectually prostrates the character of a pub- | 
| lic man, it should be observed also, that Pitt openly characterised those charges | 
| as acts of defamation, and that in the year after, one of the first acts of his 


ministry was to raise Shelburne to the Marquesate. 


To this monitor, which never did, and, I trust, never will | 


I can say | 


But this night | 


| extraordinary than its history is interesting. 


| ficed. 


May 9, 


| bound not to negotiate without Fox. Fox was reluctantly admitted into the ne. 
gotiation, and the Duke of Portland was proposed as Premier. But this arrange. 
ment broke down, by the demand on the part of the Coalition, to have the entire 
‘appointment of the household. ‘The King. disgusted with what he conceived an 
attempt to bind him hand and foot, again turned to Pitt, had several conferences 
| with him, and summed up his objects in a letter from Windsor, (March 24 
1783,) which, after stating his complaints of the conduct of Opposition, con. 
| cludes in these words :—‘‘I trust, therefore, Mr. Pitt will exert himself to-mor- 
row, to plan his mode of filling up the offices that will be vacant, so as to be 
| able, on Wednesday morning, to accept the situation which his character and 
talents fit him to hold, when I shall be in town before twelve, ready to receive 
” 
n. 
| Nothing could be more flattering to young ambition. But Pitt’s judgment 
| was already mature. He instantly sat down, and answered by the following let. 
ter:—«Mr. Pitt received this morning the honour of your Majesty’s gracious 
commands With infinite pain, he feels himself under the necessity of humbly 
expressing to your Majesty, that with every sentiment of dutiful attachment to 
| your Majesty, and zealous desire to contribute to the public service, it is utterly 
| impossible for him, after the fullest consideration of the situation in which things 
| stand, and of what passed yesterday in the House of Commons, to think of un- 
| dertaking, under such circumstances, the situation with which your Majesty has 
| had the condescension and goodness to propose to him As what he now pre- 
sumes to write is the final result of his best reflection, he should think himself 
| criminal, if, by delaying till to-morrow, humbly to lay ¥ before your Majesty, he 
| should be the cause of your Majesty's not immediately turning your royal mind 
to such a plan of arrangement, as the exigency of the present circumstance may, 
| in your Majesty’s wisdom, seem to require”? ; ni 
| ‘To form a just idea of the vigour of mind displayed in this decisive transac. 
| tion, we are to remember that it was the act of a statesman in his twenty-fourth 
| year, of a bold and lofty spirit, surrounded by a crowd of friends and adherents, 
| eagerly urging him to accept of power; of an orator who never rose in the 
| House without commanding universal admiration, and of the son of the most 
| renowned minister of England, by his birth emulous of public distinction, and 
| by his talents heir to all his father’s fame. 
The King’s situation was now personally trying in the extreme. 
| of Government was actually thrown back upon him alone. 





The weight 
Regarding Fox as 
a demagogue, and Lord North as his slave, the honest heart of George III. 
| could not brook the abandonment of the state into such perilous hands. It is 
said that. ina struggle of generous despair, he meditated retirement to Hanover 

from a crisis in which he could neither resist with hope, nor yield with honour. 
| To Thurlow was attributed the change of this hazardous mark of displeasure. 
“Your Majesty may go to your electoral dominion,” said the Chancellor, with 
his habitual roughness ; “ nothing is easier; but you may not find it so easy to 
return when your Majesty grows tired of staying there. James II. did the 
same. Your Majesty must not follow his example.” Harsh as the style was, 
the King acknowledged its wisdom. Thurlow, with strong penetration, further 
assured him, that the Coalition could not be in power without committing some 
| act, which would lay them open to crimination. He bade the King, therefore, 
| ‘¢ wait patiently, and try the work of time.” A short period was more than suf- 
| ficient to vindicate the Chancellor’s prediction. 

His Majesty at length yielded to the force of circumstances. Pitt, on the 
31st of March, declared to the House that he had resigned the office of Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer. For the six weeks which had intervened since the 
retreat of Lord Shelburne, the whole business of the Government and the 
House had been transacted by him alone, for Townsend, the Secretary of State, 
though nominally manager of the House, had been almost wholly silent, and on 
| the 4th of March had gone up to the Peers, being created Lord Sydney. During 

this period, the important subjects of the Annual Estimates, the Mutiny Bill, 

and the issue of Exchequer Bills had been carried through, and various debates 

on the articles of the treaty, and the Ministerial negotiations, had been conducted 
| by him ; in every instance exhibiting a presence of mind, a solid knowledge, 
| and a dignified and high-toned spirit of debate, which continually increased the 
public admiration. It was said of him, that, ‘while Pitt was in the House, 
there was no want of a Ministry.” He seemed to fill up all the vacancies of the 
| Treasury Bench, and when at length he took his stand no longer there, the 
feeling of regret was national. It was expressed on all sides, that whatever 
might be his political party, powers of such rare and universal extent ought not 
to be lost for a moment to the service of the nation. Buta new era of his life 
was about to dawn, exhibiting higher efforts, effecting more substantial services, 
and extending his fame, his labours, and his triumphs, to the civilized werld.— 
[ To be continued.] 


— 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

London, March 23.—R. I. Murchison, Esq., V. P., in the chair. A supple- 
mentary communication by Dr. Coulter to the paper, by him, regarding the 
geography of Upper California, read at the previous meeting, was first stated to 
the Society as having been received, giving details of his chronometrical work in 
several of his journies, and stating some additional facts regarding the climate 
and temperature of that province. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANDES. 

Afterwards, a highly interesting and important communication, by Mr. Pent- 

' land, on the Physical Geography of the Andes between the 14th and 20th paral- 

lels of south latitude, and on the line of perpetual snow, also within these paral- 
lels, was read to the meeting. ‘This commenced by stating that the great chain 
of the Andes, which forms a continuous and single ridge from the most southern 
extremity of the American continent to the neighbourhood of the tropic of 
Capricorn, separates into two great ridges near the city of Potosi, (19° 35’ S_); 
and these, after inclosing a vast alpine plain raised 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, re-unite in about 14° S., where they form the Andes of Vil- 
canote and Cusco. The western of these ridges runs parallel to the shores of 


| the Pacific, and is called the Cordillera of the Coast ;—the eastern, or that of 


the interior, is called the Cordillera Real. The intermediate plain is the basin 
of the celebrated lake Titicaca, the physical features of which are scarcely less 
The lake is of vast size, having 
an area, according to Mr. Pentland, of above 5,000 square miles ; and its depth 
is not less remarkable, having been sounded to 120 fathoms, and probably greatly 
exceeding this depth. It has only one outlet, the Desaguadero, which, after 
running about 150 miles towards the south-west, is lost in a small lake. On the 
shores of this inland sea Mango Capac first appeared to the Peruvians ; and, on 


most sacred objects of the superstition on which he founded his powerful and 
highly civilized empire. At the Spanish conquest the greater part of these 


| were thrown into the lake by the despairing, but still hostile, Peruvians ; and 
| Garcilasso de la Vega, himself a descendant of the Incas, gives an astonishing, 


but not, perhaps, altogether an improbable account of the treasures thus sacri- 
But many objects, of interest at least, if not of value, are probably still 
concealed in this classic ground, which no enlightened traveller has yet examined. 
Mr. Pentland was unable to procure a boat, in which he could make the passage 
across. 

It was to the mathematical and physical geography, indeed, of this region, 
that he seems to have devoted his chief attention: or, at least, which alone he 
notices in his present communication. In his journey from Lima to La Paz, he 


Yet it was remarked that | determined the position, and in many cases, the elevation, of above seventy 


thenceforth all Ministerial connexion was broken off between them, that the | places which had been previously erroneously laid down, to an extent of from 60 
Marquess never held any Cabinet office, and that his political life was thus ab- | to 100 miles. The errors found were chiefly in longitude, and all one way,— 
ruptly closed, while he was in the full vigour of his abilities. The history of | viz., to the westward—placing the points in question too near the sea; but into 
this statesman is yet to be written. It belongs to one of the most interesting | the details of these notifications he did not now enter. It was merely announced 
eras of British politics. Some responsibility also rests on those who can vindi- | to the meeting that Mr. John Arrowsmith is engaged in compiling a map, in 
cate his personal character, yet leave it to the chances of rumour. His son, | which these, with a number of other corrections, chiefly furnished by Mr. Wood- 
the present Marquess of Lansdowne, a man of intelligence and honour, is the | bine Parish, will be carefully laid down; and our readers will recollect, that we 
natural depositary of such a task. None could perform it with more advantages ; | had recently occasion to speak in the highest terms of the other labours of this 
of none can it more fairly be required. active and diligent geographer. 
_ A still wider scene of distinction now opened upon Pitt. The King, revolt- | Regarding the physical configuration of this remarkable region, Mr. Pentland’s 
ing from the name of Fox, who had loaded him with personal insult ; and wea- | statements were full. Generally speaking, the western Cordillera is the most 
ried with the fickleness of North, who had shrunk from him in his hour of | elevated, attaining, at many points, an absolute height of from 22,000 to 24,000 
difficulty, offered the government to Lord Gower. But that noble person acknow- | feet; while the eastern Cordillera, between the latitudes of 19° and 16° 45’ S., 
ledging that he possessed no means of diminishing the hostile majority, the offer | nowhere exceeds 17,000. In the latter parallel, however, the gigantic Illimani 
was withdrawn. The Duke of Portland was then sent for, but the King in- | springs to the height of 24,200 feet; and north of it, several other elevated 
sisted that Lord Thurlow should retain the Chancellorship. Fox, hating Thur- | points even surpass the height of the western ridge. The most elevated is the 
low equally in his public and private character, and pronouncing him at once | Nevado de Sorata, (16° 10’ S.,) the height of which is 25,250 feet. In general 
intractable as a member of the Cabinet, and dangerous as a spy of St. James’s, | shape and character, the two ridges also differ. The heights in the western are 
broke off the negotiation. The King now cast his eyes on the only man in the | chiefly dome or bell-shaped ; those in the eastern are peaked, giving the range 
nation whom Parliament and the people equally respected. He offered the places | generally a serrated form. ‘The descent of both, east and west, is rapid; but 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer to Pitt, with | that of the western Cordillera. into the basin of Titicaca, is less so than that of 
full power to nominate his colleagues. the eastern. The breadth of the former is about 100 English miles ; that of the 
The King’s embarrassment was well known to Pitt, and his first impulse was | latter it is less easy to determine, in consequence of its throwing out many 
to comply with the royal wishes. The advice of his friends was unanimously | lateral chains on its eastern side, the length of which may be considered portions 
that he should undertake the formation of a ministry. For four-and-twenty | of the breadth of the main ridge. Excluding these, ‘however, this may be 
hours, during which Mr. Dundas had obtained an adjournment of the House, | estimated at from thirty-five miles where narrowest, (17° 58’S.) to above seventy 
(from the 25th to the 28th,) he paused. But the formidable majority was still | where widest, (16° 50’S.) The entire width of the two ridges, including that 
before him. His singular sagacity also told him, that his throwing down the | also of the basin of Titicaca, varies from 200 to 300 miles, exclusive of the 
gauntlet to them, while they were yet flushed with victory, would only cement projecting chains; including them it approaches 500 miles; and the length of 
their connexion, while office would as certainly produce jealousies and divisions | this portion of the Andean chain, bounded, as we have already stated, by the 
among men who were connected only by the pursuit of place. The result was | 14th and 20th parallels of south latitude, is nearly 400 miles. 
a refusal of the King’soffer. The splendours of royalty may attract the envy of The hydrography of this remarkable district, and the limit of the perpetual 


mankind, but the diadem has troubles of its own. His Majesty thus forced to | snow line within it, were the next topics embraced in Mr. Pentland’s paper. All 
change his purposes, and stil! strongly averse to any intercourse with Fox, whom 





the waters from the east face of the western Cordillera, and all those from the 





and in whose hands he could not venture to trust his own honour.” To this no 


he looked on as equally obnoxious by his politics and his private life, sent for 
Lord North, and proposed the treasure to him, North declared that he was 


west face of the eastern one. up to the height of 14.000 feet, flow into Titicaca, 
and its outlet, the Desaguadero, whence they are carried off by absorption and 














evaporation, there being no visible outlet for them on either side. But above 
14,000 feet on the eastern Cordillera, the waters are turned aside by some low 
ridges of hills, (not improbably alluvial deposits, being only a few hundred feet 
high,) and are directed by them to the southward ; whence they issue to the east 
in about 16° S., constituting the Mapiri, one of the largest affluents of the great 
river Beni, itself, with the Mamore, forming the Madera, one of the most con- 
siderable affluents of the Amazon. 

The drainage of a portion of the west face of the Cordillera Jteal, is thus to 
the eastward ; and Mr. Pentland states the gorge through which this most re- 
markable circumstance takes place, to be not less than 18,000 feet deep, the 
adjoining mountains being 24,000 feet high, and the elevation of its bottom above 
the sea, not exceeding 6,000 feet; but he admits that this estimate is only 
approximative, and founded chiefly on the character of the vegetation in the | 
ravine. He omits also to state whether the opening thus traversed, is a fissure 
dividing strata which appear to have been once continuous, or a natural gorge, 
marking the termination of different formations. The question would be an 
interesting one tu decide, in the geology of these countries. We suspect that 
Mr. Pentland means to infer the former, for we observed that he frequently uses 
the expression, that the waters have ‘‘cut,” rather than ‘“ found” a passage in 
this direction ; and his opinions of the operation of natural and still operating 
causes, in modifying the face of this region, are obviously exalted, for in another 
place he speaks of the bell-shaped configuration of one of the highest mountains | 
in the western Cordillera, making it probable, that ‘like Chimborazo and the 
Nevado of Chuquibamba, it is formed of one vast trachytic elevation.” 

Within this remarkable region, it is a matter of course, that the line of per- 
petual snow should be high. The great plain of Titicaca is, as it were, a mirror 
from which the rays of heat must powerfully radiate ; just as the similar plains 
of Thibet raise the snow line on the northern face of the Himmalayah. We 
were not very much surprised, therefore, at finding Mr. Pentland state it at near- 
ly 17,000 feet, though this, certainly, is a previously unexampled elevation. The 
volcanic character of the country, and its proximity to the sea, probably contribute 
to produce the effect. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Pentland, for his most interesting 
communication, which, we hope, will! not be the last which the public will receive 
from him. 


——_ 
THE MANAGER AND THE DEBUTANTE. 
(From Chorley’s Sketches of a Sea-Port Town.) 

Mr. Clackworth, at that time the popular manager of a theatre in a large and 
gay town in the west of England, was breakfasting at his ease in a chamber, the 
littered state whereof would have made tidy housewifes ready to faint, while the 
objects it contained were sufficient to have amused the most insatiable of Fatimas 
during the week of her husband’s absence, so that she should have forgotten 
to put her hand in her pocket to feel for the key of the blue chamber. It wasa 
small room, sixteen feet square, and its walls were crowded to overflowing with 
curiosities and ornaments, choice cabinet pictures, and curious costumes, mirrors, 
girandoles :—here, a row of black and gold shelves, creaking under the weight 
of princeps edition of rare old plays—there, some Turkish scimitar, or murder- 
ous looking brace of pistols, which had done their duty in Bajazet or Bobadil— 
here, a bust of Mrs. Cibber—there, a French doll, dressed in the newest mode, 
to resemble Madame Rombot, the celebrated danséuse. The carpet was a genuine 
Turkey rug—the table, with its equipage of exquisite Sevre china, had been 
purchased at some sale of the cast-off goods of a Mancini, or a Pompadour; 
and before the fire slept a Persian greyhound of remarkable beauty, which had 
been presented to the eccentric manager by a physician, who had received it, in 


part of a fee for attending six sick ladies belonging to the establishment of Elfi 
Bey. 


Eye Albion. —_ 18 


“Very reasonably said, my dear young lady, I must confess. Down, Romeo, | on his right. He then looked round and sighed, like Alexander when he found 
down sir! you are.too greedy! Yes, madam, I am aware the name of my thea- there were no other worlds to conquer, and finished off with a dram of most 
tre does stand high; ané your wish is a very natural one. I could mention a super-eminent Glenlivat. The rest of the party went on pretty much as usual. 
score of distinguished names, at least, of those who could date their celebrity There was a great deal of laughing, which comes to exactly the same thing as if 
from the time they first trod on my boards. But then I have #0 much upon my there had been a great deal of wit,—occasionally a song or a toast, and some- 
hands just now. I have engaged Mademoiselle Chévre, the famous dancer, for | times an anecdote—short, pithy, and pleasing, as an anecdote ought to be, and 
three months, in conjunction with the Plymouth and Exeter people ; and, while endowed with that most useful of an anecdote’s qualities—that it was forgotten 
she is here, no one will listen to, or look at anything else ; and besides,—but, | the next minute after it was told. As usual, I kept my eyes and ears about me, 
however, madam, will you do me the favour to read a passage or two ;—you and formed my guesses from the countenances of the different strangers, what 
have never appeared before, you say,—not even in private !” amusement we might expect from them when the wine had unlocked their store- 

» Never.” | rooms, and showed us what furniture they kept in their “halls of memory.” 
“Well, then, supposing we say sorie of the speeches in Portia’s part, or | This is rather a fine sentence, but I am sorry to say, it is not my own. It is a 
Juliet’s—whichever you like. Here, madam, is my pocket Shakspeare, my bre- | speech of Count Theodore the Superb, in the Fast of St. Agnes. What it 
viary, as I call it; will you do me the favour?” | means when he makes use of it I don’t at present recollect ; but on this occasion, 

“ Thank you, sir.” replied the novice, trembling as she declined the book, “I | { mean merely that I guessed what sort of stories the different visitors would 
think I know them all by heart.” tell, when they had drunk a sufficient quantity to make them communicative. I 

*“Good! good! a well stored memory is not a bad foundation for Thespian | had not to wait long before this event took place. An old sprucely-dressed 
honours. May I beg of you té remove your bonnet,—you must excuse me, but | gentleman, about half way down the table, had been chattering incessantly from 
I must be permitted to form some idea ;—allow me ; though I fear I shall prove the moment he had finished his soup. He was more like a French marquess of 
but a poor lady’s maid.” | the olden time, than a plain downright John Bull. Light-grey eyes, that 

Theresa gave back as he rose ; and, untying the strings, divested herself of | wandered from one point to another with an unceasing motion ; low shelving 
her bonnet with such an unsteady hand that her comb too was loosened in the | brow, and prodigious activity in the muscles of his mouth, gave me no very 
operation, and a flood of long silken tresses fell upon her shoulders, and mantled | elevated notion of his intellectuals, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie calls it, while at the 
her brow, which was now covered with the deepest crimson. ; Same time, there was an easiness in his manner, and an insinuating expression 

“Ahem! ahem! very satisfactory,” said the old gentleman, apparently not | in his smile, that made me disposed to receive what he said with good-humour. 
discontented with the revelation ; *‘ and now, may I ask your name.” | Whatever was said by any of the party was taken hold of at once by this 

* Aubrey, sir,” replied our old friend in a faltering voice. Alas for truth ! | loquacious gentleman, as a peg from which to suspend an anecdote either of him- 
‘Aubrey! a very euphonious name indeed! I will not inquire whether it is | self or of some of his illustrious friends, for it did not take me long to discover 
genuine. Nay, don’t let me distress you; it is so very common a step on the | that he was one of that very numerous and contemptible class of people that 
part of the timid and inexperienced. I remember hearing Mrs. Abington say, | are not willing to be thought acquainted with any one below the degree of a lord. 
but that’s no matter ;—now, my dear Miss Aubrey, something of Juliet,—sup- | His eloquence seemed only to be equalled by his thirst ; and for a little, spare, 
pose me to be your Romeo, or, (do let me persuade you out of this extreme sensi- | bloodless, spindle-shanked, Frenchified-looking old gentleman, his feats in the 
tiveness) talk to my dog and forget that I am by ;—the balcony scene, for | drinking line struck the whole party with amazement. Bumper after bumper, 
instance.” | story after story, pineh after pinch, (for he was a prodigious snuffer,) followed 

Poor Theresa, who had, long ago, imagined that she had screwed her courage | each other, till at last every eye was turned upon his motions, and every ear 
up to the sticking-place, felt, now that it was called upon, how wofully deficient | open to catch the everlasting stream of his discourse. He seemed more de- 
she was in nerve; and her voice faltered so much, that she was unable to do | lighted than ever when gradually conversation narrowed from set to set ;—first 
Justice to her own very good and original conception of the character of the love- | one separate party sinking into silence, and then another, and he was !eft to have 
sick Italian girl: nevertheless, this very tremour imparted a tenderness to her it all his own way, like a bull in a china-shop, or, as that proverb has been im- 
manner, which, to use the professional phrase, seemed to take mightily. Mr. proved on by some poet, ‘‘ sole as the sun in heaven.’’ And he shone with all 
Clackworth sate leaning back in his easy chair, with the points of his thumbs | his might. If he had beena constellation, he could not have been more prodigal 
joined, occasionally putting in so much of the dialogue as was necessary to the | of his rays, or more conscious of filling the whole universe with his light. As 
connexion of the scene, and murmuring to himself such morsels of encourage- | for me, he nearly blinded me; and, to tell the truth, I was growing tired of his 
ment as, ‘ Pretty!—ah! very pretty !—ah! good! don’t be afraid of giving | egotism and assumption, when the colonel, with a knowing look round the table, 
way to your feelings: a very sweetly toned voice, upon my word! we shall | took on himself the task of trotting him out. It was a most glorious sight to see 
easily add a little more power. Thank you, madam, I will tax your excellent | the light eyes of the conversationalist beaming till they almost jumped out of 
memory no further.” | their sockets as he answered O’Looney’s questions. All his former anecdotes of 

_“T should feel more at home in Constance or Lady Macbeth,” ventured his | himself and others appeared meagre and contemptible, in comparison with the 
visitor. noble achievements he now related. But it was not so much that any of his 

‘Pooh, pooh! my dear,—excuse me, but Iam an old man: never dream of | adventures, taken singly, bore the appearance of invention—none of them 

Constance or Lady Macbeth for these fifteen years to come, or, at all events, till | soared above the powers of very ordinary mortals; but the thing that struck us 
you can write Mrs. before your name. And now I really can hardly tell what to | all with the impression of his being a second cousin of Munchausen, was the 
say to you. Iam pleased with you there is no denying it; and nature has been | inordinate number of his performances. No one but the Wandering Jew could 
very bountiful to you: don’t blush, we take all these things into consideration | by any possibility have crowded so many exploits into the limits of a lifetime ;— 
ces ‘é the mere travelling from one scene of his glory to another, unless on a sunbeam 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Martha—* Miss Randalls, gir, wishes | or a railway, would have occupied every year he had lived ;—and unless friend- 

to see you immediately sir.’’ | ships in some soils are more instantaneous in their growth than mushrooms, it 

















The owner of these treasures was, after all, the greatest curiosity in the 

chamber. <A good liver—you might see by his face; a man of breeding, you 
might guess from the splendid volume of Brantome which lay open upon the 
table, just beyond the neighbourhood of his buttered muffins ; a gentleman, in 
right of that indescribable air not to be misunderstood, which even a somewhat 
theatrical parade of jewellery on his fingers, and that peculiar style of hair, as 
completely and characteriscally Thespian as the venerable green curtain itself 
could not destroy; a kind man, as might be divined from the attention paid to 
him by a quaint, tidy-looking old lady, who came in and out with great zeal; his 
appearance was so singular (though not unpleasing) that any one, who possessed 
a taste for the extraordinary, would have turned from all the inanimate wonders 
of the place, to study the strange figure of the humourist, its owner. He was 
short in stature, and as perfectly round and guiltless of a waist, as if he had been 
pressed through a cylinder too small for his bulk ; his eyes were small, keen, and 
set so far apart, that his mouth, by observing the painter’s rule, which regulates 
its length: by their distance from corner to corner, was unaccountably long, and 
80 pinched in towards the middle, that his under lip was almost entirely invisible. 
His linen was of the finest texture, and scrupulously white ; his slippers of the 
costliest morocco, and his damask dressing-gown brocaded with a perfect panto- 
mime of dragoons and rose-bushes. 

“A young lady in the ante-room, Martha !—can’t see her,—can’t possibly see 
her ;—never will see people at meal times ;—tell her to call again, and—stay a 
moment, Martha—what is she like?” 

‘“T can’t positively say, sir, except that she is in deep mourning.” 

“ O, Mrs. Meriden, the widow, I suppose,—tired of her weeds, and wishing to 
be engaged.” 


“No, sir; it is a much younger lady than Mrs. Meriden; when would you 


wish her to call again '—This is quite a stranger.” 

“Stay a moment, Martha ;—did she say what she wanted 1—Perhaps it is that 
jade Mademoiselle Chévre’s maid come, with a long face, to tell me that her 
mistress has a nervous fever, and can’t dance to-night,—and this her last night, 
too, before she goesto Plymouth! Plague take these Frenchwomen! why can’t 
English people be content without them?” 

** No, sir,—Mademoiselle Chévre’s maid speaks no English ; and, besides, I 
should know that outlandish head of hair of her’s under any bonnet.” 

“* Show her in, then, Martha ;—I can’t think—alas ! for the days that are gone ! 
I once could eat my breakfast in peace! You are sure she is young, Martha! 
Show her in; and, if I ring again, bring up some fresh chocolate,’ and the 


gentleman turned down the cuffs of his dressing-gown, settled his wig, and pre- | 


pared to look gay and gallant. 

‘* What name shall I say, ma’am?” said Martha, sending her voice before her, 
after the fashion of Homer’s heroes. 

‘It does not matter,” replied the most musical voice which Mr. Clackworth 
had ever heard; he again arranged the ends of his cravat, so to do full justice 
to its frills of real Valenciennes. 

“ Well, ma’am, it is very strange. The lady, sir,”’ cried Martha, displeased at 
the visitor’s reserve. 

“Very well, you may go, Martha. Pray, madam, take a chair ;—that will do, 
Martha, you need not wait.” 

“ Well, to be sure,” muttered the discomfited housekeeper, leaving the room 
as slowly as she dared, “to think of any one’s coming at this time in the 
morning !” 

“ And now, madam, that we are alone,” said Mr. Clackworth, edging his 
chair near to the one occupied by his visitor, ‘* may I beg to know the name of 
my guest, and what has procured me so early an honour.” 

The veiled lady seemed to find some difficulty in speaking. 

“Very diffident indeed,” observed Mr. Clackworth, as de; ‘* pray, madam, 


do me the favour, if you have not breakfasted, to allow me to ring for some fresh | 


chocolate.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ replied the incognita, ‘‘ I have breakfasted.” 

“Tam truly sorry to hear it ; it will condemn me to the dulness of finishing 
my repast alone ;—you will excuse my proceeding. Here Romeo! Romeo! 
here, poor fellow! I had almost forgotten you,” and he stooped and fed his 
greyhound with the remains of his beefsteak. 

*T ought to beg your pardon,” said the lady, breaking, at last, the somewhat 
— pause which ensued, “ for thus intruding upon you at such an early 

our.” 

“* Never too early to allow me the happiness of making your acquaintance,” 
replied the courtly manager, whose politeness had not received a check by the 
result of a stealthy examination of the features which lurked under the poke of 
the large crape bonnet. 

** But I was told,” continued his guest, ‘that I should at this time be almost 
sure of finding you disengaged, and was anxious to wait upon you to know—if 
—in short, you would allow me to—having long had a decided inclination—” 

‘My dear young lady,” replied Mr. Clackworth, in his most encouraging tone, 
“T hope you are not afraid of me; but you are nearly as mysterious as the 
Sphynx herself. Tothe point, however, let us waste no time in useless delicacies. 
Am I correct in guessing that the purport of your visit refers to a first appearance, 
which you wish to make upon the stage, under my direction ?”—another motion 
of the chair brought him close to her elbow. 

* You are, sir :—family difficulties—” 

“ Well, my dear young lady, there is no occasion to enter upon the chapter of 
Teasons ; we ought rather to speak of qualifications ;—nay, really, you should 
taste my chocolate if only to give you courage. Miss Farren made it immortal, 
when she did me the honour to breakfast with me, by calling it the elizir vite. 
What have been your studies !—but, pray understand me, I am by no means sure 
that fam in circumstances to offer you an engagement except in case of the 
most decided success.” 

The lady hastened to assure him that such was by no means her expectation 
She was, indeed, anxious to be permitted to appear under his auspices, from the 
high character which his management bore ; as te any engagement, that was, of 
course, a thing for future consideration. 


“Thear him. He is in,” said a sonorous voice in the ante-chamber—* I will | must have taken several centuries to» render him intimate with the illustrious 
; enter. Speak, sir, is this true?” | characters he gave us to understand he was hand in glove with. From Washing- 
| Good morning, Miss Randalls,” said Clackworth, rather distantly. | ton to Napoleon, from Bishop Porteous to Thomas Payne, he was well acquaint- 
The lady was a full blown woman of thirty-five, upon whom the wear and tear | ed with every one who had risen above the common herd, for good or evil, for the 
of stage life, and, some whispered, of self-indulgence, had told their tale. She | last fifty or sixty years. With the ladies he was just as intimate. Madame 
_ was dressed in the extravagance of fashion, and advanced with a proud and some- | Tallien and Hannah More seemed honoured with an equal share of his reve- 
| what resentful air. | rence and regard ; and sonietimes, after a glowing description of the beauty of 
| “Twill not accept of your greeting,” replied she, in the same heroic tone, | fascination of some celebrated heroine of the Revolution, he gave us to under- 
‘‘until I know whether it is to be peace or war, whether we are friends or | stand, by a wink from his absurd, grey, glimmering eyes, that he could tell us a 
| foes.” | great deal more about her if he chose. 
** Pray explain yourself, Miss Randalls.” | ‘You have travelled a great deal,” said the colonel, addressing the old gen- 
“In a word then, who is this young person?” and as she spoke she extended | tleman, whose name was Mr. Pye. 
her arm in the most imposing attitude towards Theresa, who felt a little dis-| ‘Travelled ’—from my youth up. Never had a month’s rest since the day 
posed to smile, a very little to cry. I was born. I first saw the light in a packet on the Atlantic—journeyed in my 
“This young lady, Miss Aubrey,—upon my word, Miss Randalls, your inquiry | nurse’s arms through the whole extent of Ameriea, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and 
is very extraordinary.” | Brazii—learned'to walk in the island of Malta—to ride in the ancient Thebiid 
** Am I to interpret this hesitation as confirmation strong?” replied the tragedy | —and picked up all the little information I possess from that most active school- 
queen. ‘Am I to conclude that, at last, you are turning traitor to my cause, | master—both at home and abroad—the World. Last week I landed at Peter- 
| and with my cause to your own best interests !—am I, in short, to be supplanted | head, on my return from Feeland, and I am now on my way to Japan.” 
by this raw girl? look to it, Mr. Clackworth, and answer me faithfully.” “Then you are tired of ould Europe?” 
‘* Now, pray what is the meaning of all this intemperance.” ‘As athrice-told tale. Not a mountain rears its head unknown. Valleys, 
“‘Intemperance, sir! will you dare to echo that calumny '—Clackworth, I | rivers, and cities are familiar to me as my glove. I hate them. Novelty is my 
will neither be insulted nor trifled with :—you best know for how many years I | passion. I will visit Japan, pass over into China, and spend a season in the 
have been a faithful and zealous coadjutor of your establishment. If this young | royal city of Pekin, or perish in the attempt.” 
person is to be introduced to my detriment ;—be sincere, be honest in your vil- | « Well, it's a most pleasant thing,” replied the colonel, ‘to have nothing to 
lany,—if, I say, this Miss Aubrey is to be engaged, we are two people hencefor- | do but follow the sun from January to December—now here, now there—no 
ward and for ever!” care, no thought. But, Mr. Pye, have you no little ties that bind you to one 
‘Upon my word, this flight is rather too high,” replied the manager, his civi- | place more than another?” 
lity waxing smaller at every word he spoke : “‘I cannot, for an instant, allow | + Not a bit; human nature is every where the same. Some little things of 
your right to make this inquiry ; and must beg, that if you will visit me at such | that sort have, of course, occurred to me as to others ; but with me, somehow, 
untimely hours, you will do me the favour of coming with the intention of being | or other, moving from place to place is not only the way of falling in with new 
a little more agreeable.” | adventures, but the surest method of coneluding old ones. What if I had staid 
| “Is it sot” replied the Randalls, her eyes flashing a fire which she had never | all my life amid the rich valleys and aromatic plains of Martinique, I might have 
been able to kindle for a Roxalana or Statira :—“ Is it so !—am I to be despised, | been a rich planter, and had my snuff for nothing ; but these are scarcely suffi- 
_ laid upon the shelf, and, gracious Heavens ! for this girl'—Clackworth, you shall | cient advantages to counterbalance the monotony of an existence restricted to a 


‘repent this!—and for you, madam,” she swept across the room towards the | few hundred miles. Ah! no !—but, gentlemen, let me tell you a little istoriétta ; 
| place where Theresa sat, absolutely trembling at the sight and sound of so much*} true, *pon honour.” 


| violence. | Out with it, Mr. Pye,” said the colonel; and added aside, “ Give him his 
* And for you, madam,” interrupted Mr. Clackworth in his most decided tone, | own way, boys, and another story or two will tie him up.” 
| ‘I must beg your attention for one moment, Miss Randalls. Be pleased to cun- | Weall prepared to listen, and, I confess, I was of the same opinion with the 


| sider our engagement altogether as at an end—now and forever. You remember | colonel, that the only way to stop his mouth was to Jet him run on as fast and as 
| that, on my part, it is entirely optional how long | retain you, and that you have | far as he could; for it was now very evident, that what with his talking, snuffing, 
| annoyed me rather too often by these scenes in private; which, allow me to | and drinking combined, he was in a fair way for finding a billet under the ma- 
observe, Miss Aubrey, are in terrible bad taste. It is your own doing, madam, hogany. However, the little fellow, looking round with the self-satisfied air 
that we are separated. Good morning—and before you enter into treaty with | of a bantam cock in the midst of his family, took a prodigious pinch of snuff, 
another manager, permit me to recommend you the study of keeping your tem- | and began. 
per; particularly when you go out to pay morning visits.” | About forty years ago—how time flies to be sure !—found myself wander- 
The rage which was provoked by this cool reproof passes description. Mr. | ing among the delicious scenes of an island in the Caribbean sea. Scenery 
Clackworth was known to be immoveable in his decisions, and by his steadiness | jgses all its effect in the eyes of an old man—not that his eyes are dim and can’t 


had been enabled to maintain a long and successful reign over his motly sub- 
jects; and Miss Randalls was sober enough to remember too well, how often 
she had sinned and had been forgiven, to entertain a thought of making her peace 


grew so violent that, at last, the manager took her gently by the elbows, and 
conducting her to the door of the ante-chamber, desired Martha to show her out. 
‘“* Show me out, you paltry fellow!” were her last words—* but remember that 
you have provoked me—and tremble !” 
«A very violent person,” observed he coolly as he returned to Theresa, wiping 


required: ‘‘ A most extremely violent person! but I cannagsubmit to any dicta- 
tion, madam. I have done with her; and, therefore, my dear young lady, if you 
can manage your first appearance tolerably soon, and should succeed, J shall be 
glad to enlist -you as her substitute.” 
Theresa expressed her great satisfaction at this unlooked-for good fortune, 
and they then began to enter into particulars which it would be tedious te record. 
—_—- 


NIGHTS AT MESS. 
CHAPTER X. 

The trumpet would be a fine subject for an epic poem ;—the inspiring blast 
sending heroes forward to battle,—the hideous din of contest, pierced by the 
high resounding music ordering an advance,—the rally,—the retreat,—the 
triumph. Some of these odd days, when I have nothing better to do, I will sing 
its praises in twelve glorious cantos myself. But perhaps the most intensely 
exciting of its various intonations is about six o’clock on a keen clear day in 
August or September, when its splendid aérial notes are heard thrilling through- 
out the barrackyard with a call to dinner. There is something finer in that than 
any other piece of music I am acquainted with, and a readier obedience is 
rendered to it than to any of its other imperious commands. The dinner-hour on 
this day found a large company of us assembled round a magnificently furnished 
board. Heart on the lips, and soul within the eyes, Champagne making its 
rounds, and the gallant Colonel O’Looney in the chair. What dit all these 
things leave to be desired? For my own part, I was perfectly satisfied, and 
laid myself out for an evening of enjoyment. ‘he colonel seemed sombre, and 
not in his usual spirits. Some of the squirearchy of the neighbourhood were 
among his guests; and, whether it was that he was resolved to maintain his 
dignity in the presence of strangers, or that something or other had occurred to 


and the colonel gave evident signs of melancholy, if an opinion on the subject 


single person at the table without this mark of attention, from the gentleman on 





on this occasion. She had, therefore, no motive for restraining her spite, and | 


his forehead after the exertion which the expulsion of the irate Randalls had | 


displease him, he spoke very little during dinner, and only helped himself to the | 
venison three times. But grief, according to Falstaff, is a thirsty occupation, | 


could be-formed from the frequency of his challenges to wine. He left not a | 


take in the infinite variety of shades and objects which constitute a landscape, 
| but that hope lies dead within him—the hope of visiting the scene he surveys, 
and the consciousness of a want of power to run to the extremity of the hori- 
zon, if he chooses, dulls all the enjoyment he experiences froin the loveliest 
| prospects of nature. I feel it so myself. When I have the gout—(I am sub- 
ject to the gout, and will tell you a good story of my gout and my intimate 
friend Ali Pasha)—when I have the gout, I say, it is not merely the pain of the 
disorder that keeps me from enjoying a fine prospect—Oh no, it is the certainty 
| that I can’t fly to its utmost limits ; inspect close at hand the hills which appear 
so charming in the distance; and break the enchantment which, according to 
my dear friend Thomas Campbell—(fine fellow Thomas—I will tell you a good 
story of him and myself this last autumn with the Algerines)—derives all its 
| strength from the very circumstance of the objects we contemplate being a long 
way off. Martinique is a beautiful island—hilly, warm, rich, delicious—and the 
inhabitants ! such shapes for sculpture and the bronze Venuses there present, 
never appeared before the dreams of Phidias or Praxiteles. I took some models 
of them ; for, as I told my intimate friend, the younger Westmacott, when I 
was in his studio with him about a week ago—Westmacott, I said—I clay a lit- 
fle myself—(Ah, fine fellow, Westmacott. I'll tell you a famous anecdote about 
him and me, and the Homoeopathic Quintessence.)}—Well, in roving among the 
glorious valleys, I came suddenly and unexpectedly to a pretty delicate European- 
looking chateau, among a grove of the finest, largest, loveliest mangolias it was 
ever my good fortune to behold. A fountain play’d in beautiful jets d'eau in 
front of the house; and, as I had thoughtlessly come very near the building, I 
couldn't avoid being seen by a party of elegant-looking ladies, who were reposing 
in the shade of the verandah. One of them, a lady of very dignified and im- 
posing presence, advanced to me—gracefal ! beautiful ! lovely ! elegant! Ah! 
I must take Martinique in my way to Japan. I joined their party—pleasant ! 
witty !—but the loveliest object my eyes ever beheld was the daughter of the 
lady who had invited me to join their society. She was tall for her age ; well 
developed, though then only twelve or thirteen; the graces of a woman '—the 
simplicities of a child!—fruit and blo in that delicious country all on the 
| tree at once. I staid with them three days. I suspect hot weather makes 
hearts very susceptible. I was deeply smitten—at least my philanthropy 
swelled like boiling water to such a pitch, that it frothed over the receptacle in 
my heart which may be celled the kettle of friendship, and transferred itself into 
the cauldron of Love. Happy days! When love and friendship are nearly the 
same, passions both. The evening before my departure, we had a large party 
of the neighbouring proprietors. The young lady and I seemed both disconso- 
late: they rallied us on the subject. We blushed—at least, she did; and the 
sun by this time had put me into a condition of perpetual modesty. How beau- 
| tiful she looked, when her long black eyelashes hung over her downcast eyes, 





his left, all down the table, till he came, in regular gradation, to the gentleman | and her bronze cheek caught a deeper tinge from the rushing into her face of 
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loquent blood! By way of passing off the time, and raising our spirits, 
pod erpr-yere of games and diversions. Among others, I gained immortal 
honour by the manner in which I enacted the part of a prophetic sybil. I dis- 
guised myself in the garments of one of the female domestics, hid my face in 
the folds of my mantilla, affected the step of extreme old age, and emerged, un- 
recognized by the whole company, from a clump of fine guava-trees on the left. 
My palm was crossed with silver to propitiate the fates. I gave such responses 


as pleased the party ; to one promising an unexpected present—to another a | 


handsome partner at the governor's ball. But when it came to my turn to give 
my answer to the object of my admiration, my desire to procure for her all the 
happiness the world could afford very nearly failed in its object, from the anxiety 
with which I pursued it. Long, anxiously, tremblingly, did I hold her hand, 
pretending to learn her future fortunes from the crossing of her palms. At last, 
in a voice now effectually disguised by the intensity of my feelings, I promised 
her a throne and a sceptre, wider and prouder in their sway than earth had seen. 
How they laughed at this announcement, and made their obeisance to the future 


queen! But the heart of the dear creature herself, | perceived, swelled beneath - 


the grandeur of her fortunes. She, however, laughed, and told me, when my 
prophecy was realized, to present myself at her court, and she would reward me 
for the promises I gave her. I disappeared as quietly as I could, and enjoyed 


for the rest of the evening the impression I had made in my assumed character. | 


The morning came: we pgrted. It is not surely vanity, at this distance of time, 
that makes me assure you, that the beautiful young creature suffered as severely 
the woes of our separation as] did. We sighed, we shook hands; again we 
sighed ; and just on leaving—’twas in a corner of the building, you'll observe, 
where we were totally unobserved—she was gathering some flowers, partly 
to hide her confusion; and just on going away, as she raised her beautiful 
head, and looked into my face—we were within® half a foot of each other, 
and” Here the old fellow gave a very knowing wink, and went on. ** What 
couldI do! But it glows on my lips at this moment—Ah! 

‘“‘] left Martinique, and have never seen it from that hour to this. But you 
will say, what has all this history of an adventure ina distant island forty years 
ago to do with the remark I made on the advantages of travelling? A great 
deal. Whatif I had never gone there? What a stupid fellow I might have 
been—unable to entertain any party | may happen to meet with, with the ac- 
count of incidents not quite in the ordinary mill-trot course of affairs! But my 
adventure is not concluded. I met the beauteous islander again. For twenty 
years I was a wanderer. I was married—a husband—a father—a chief, for 
fifteen years, in the Squish-na-whig-noo tribe of the Usbecks. Pretty darlings! 
I will tell you a famous anecdote of my eldest boy, young Quax-coo-nuddy, a 
sweet creature, with the fine flat nose of his mother, and the variegated cheeks, 
and perforated lips, peculiar to the nation. How I caught him feasting on the 
raw buttock of a horse, which he had ham-strung, the young rogue, one morn- 
ing when he was hungry! Ah! sweet, playful darlings! 
ing, or going to say, for twenty or twenty-five years I had withdrawn myself 





; 
entirely from civilized existence, confined myself to the primitive costume and | 


natural manners of our species, when suddenly a longing came upon me one 


evening for the enjoyments of artificia! life. We had been banished from our | 


rich pastures on the banks of the Squeak-buddo by a stronger tribe, cooped up 
between some narrow defiles, and on the eve of perishing of hunger—at that 
time I was fat I overheard a party of the elders discoursing on the propriety 
of living on our own resources, which, by the metaphorical genius of their lan- 
guage, meant neither more nor less than eating each other. Al! at once I yearn- 
ed after the fictitious wants of Europe—gave them the slip—traversed steppes 
and deserts, crossed rivers, scaled mountains, and found myself prisoner in the 
hands of the French, on the evening of the glorious battle of the Pyramids. 
How we laughed! for Kleber and I were old friends. —I will tell you some capi- 
tal anecdotes of Kleber and myself—how we roasted old Denon !—But time 
passed on. 
—evaporated one evening, and pursued my way along the coast ef Africa to 
the site of ancient Carthage—thought of Marius, Hannibal, and two or three 
of the Scipios—passed over to Gibraltar—and for many months divided myself 
among the isles of Greece— 





‘the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho wept and sung !’"— 


I will tell you some admirable incidents that happened to my noble friend Byron | 


and me.—But at last, about the year eighteen hundred and six, I found myself 
in Paris. How I enjoyed the high excitement of that glorious time! The 
French are certainly an exquisite people when they have every thing their own 
way. Theatres, tournaments—for in those days we had tournaments—(Ah ! 
what a fine fellow Murat was! I will tell you what splendid amusements he 


and I had afterwards at Naples)—Well, theatres, tournaments, shows, balls, | 


masquerades, gambling, courting, quizzing, and all that sort of thing, at last 
grew tiresome. I never frequented the court. Napoleon put me too much in 
mind of my father-in-law Plash-in-a-dubba, which means Thunder and Blood— 
the chief of the Usbecks. I kept quietly at home, and formed a delightful 
coterie of opposition patriots. Dye know Chateaubriand’ Finest fellow in 
the world. He and I became acquainted on Mount Lebanon, and often smoked 
our pipes in the shadow of Temple. Well, I was riding quietly one day in the 
neighbourhood of Paris—felt a longing to dive into the woods—left my horse 
at the first cottage I came to, and sauntered through the deep glades and serene 
recesses of the forests in that quarter. Suddenly I came upon a charming 
mansion ; and in the porch of it sat a party of ladies. ‘Heavens!’ I exclaim- 
ed, as memory carried me back to the magnificent valleys of Martinique, and 


the chateau I told you of, where I had spent the happiest days of my existence | 


—* Heavens! how precisely alike in its circumstances is this scene with the 
other!’ and, as if to complete the resemblance, a lady, advancing from the 
circle, politely invited me to approach. Such graceful, elegant, high-bred ladies 


it was delicious to behold. And one of them—what grace! what majesty in | °"¢e betwixt them. As the real circumstances are, however, I take the inter- 


every motion! eyes heavenly black! lashes long, and casting a celestial shade | 
over a cheek so ravishingly beautiful, that the summer of eighteen seemed still | 
glowingly walking hand in hand with the ripe autumn of forty-two. Oh, 

heavens! how charming is the sight of radiant, matronly beauty! How re- | 


spectful, and yet how affectionate seemed they all to this surpassing spirit—this Sarr ag po wished to leave the mother of his children the scurviest thing he 


crowning rose of the whole wreath!—We laughed, we talked, and ever and 


anon when our eyes met, I felt a palpitation at my heart, and heard a voice in | kindness and affectionate remembrance. 
the inmost recesses of my spirit, saying, ‘Is this a stranger!’ Hours passed | had dearer associations with it than the first best. May it not have been— 


on; one by one, the other ladies of the party retired. We conversed together 
on many subjects ; in fact, conversation assumed such a depth of devoted ad- 
miration on one side, and of well-pleased acquiescence on the other, that—that 
—it rose, I assure you, far above the level of ordinary flirtation. Her voice, 
the sweetest sound in nature, thrilled me at every sentence she uttered; but, at 
last, what was my amazement when a lady, stepping speedily towards us, said, 
with a profound obeisance, ‘ The Prince de Talleyrand,—(I have some charm- 
ing accounts of dear old Tally to give you)}—* The Prince de Talleyrand craves 
an audience of the Empress.’ 

“The Empress! my knee was on the groundin a moment. She rose—she 
looked at me with a charming smile,—and as she turned to go away, | whisper- 
ed, in a voice that trembled under the enormous weight of adoration it carried, 
Josephine! Again she looked at me—a thousand thoughts rushed into both 
our bosoms at that moment. Martinique, the chateau, the flowers in the par- 
terre, all rose before us like a vision of fairy land, and in a voice that was soft. 
friendly, all that my soul could wish, she ” Here jhe old gentleman wink- 
ed with a very knowing expression. ‘ The Prince de Talleyrand was refused 
an audience for that day. The chain that had been broken twenty vears before 
was soldered together so neatly that it was difficult in that enchanting moment 
to believe that a single link had ever been severed. “I'wasn’t long after this 
that Napoleon proceeded to the divorce. In all countries there are ill-natured 
people—even in the shades of Malmaison the tongue of scandal was not mute. 
‘They talked ; but talk or not, I can never persuade myself that Maria Louisa 
owed the Imperial crown to ao low a feeling in the bosom of the Emperor as 
jealousy of his wife. I may say she was the most discreet crowned head I ever 
met with; our interviews were so secret and well contrived; her ladies were 
so honourable and so bound over to silence that, as I said, they even made their 
tea with the waters of Lethe—’twas thought a goodish observation at the time 
—but, as I was about to remark, every thing was really so admirably conducted, 
that though we met—oh delicious meetings !—I feel perfectly convinced that 
the Emperor never entertained the slightest suspicion. How strange that a 
friendship commenced in Martinique should have come to its full maturity at 
Malmaison, Marseilles, and even,—ay, even in the Tuileries !” 


_ At this point of his story the old gentleman looked round, and was much de- 
lighted with the gaping attention that was paid by all present to every word -he 
was saying. ‘This attention was owing partly to the hint of the colonel, that an 
uninterrupted story would exhaust him, and put an end to his chattering, by aid- 
ing the effects of the wine, £0 as to silence him by sending him under the table, 
and partly that we were all ineffably amused by the absurd rhodomontades of 


such a piginy-looking, ridicalous old boaster. A whispering enquiry was now 


sent round the table to ascertain who had introduced him, and who and what he 


really was. The answer returned was, that he had introduced himself to a young 
cornet of the name of Winthrop. who knew n, 
jolly old talkative fellow, and hadasked him to the mess on the strength of his 
fluent tongue and gentlemanlike manners. We were a little puzzled how to act 
Drunk or mad there was no doubt our new acquaintance must be, and it required 
no great stretch of ill-nature to conclude that he was a little of both. Old Hixie 
who had cast very sour looks on the narrator of all these marvels. was particular 
ly enraged at seeing a stranger so entirely monopolize the convs ation Perhaps 
the noble Hixie was excited against the emb: llisher by the old secling that gave 
rise to the proverb of the enmity between two of a trade. ional 





But, as I was say- | 


I grew tired of the slow movements of regularly disciplined troops | 


© more of him than that he seemed a } 


The colonel, how- | 
i 


| ever, took the shortest mode of settling matters, which luckily proved to be 
effectual. _ 
“ And pray, Mr. Pye,” said the colonel, “what sort of tipple did they give | 


you among the Usbecks when you were there !”” 


“Capital; stronger than brandy—a little sweet, white coloured, and plentiful 
| as water.” | 

“ Then I suppose you didn’t spare the canteen.” | 

«We drank it by the quart—a cocoa-nut scooped out, holding about a bottle, 
was a most delicious morning draught. Ah! how my wife and I used to enjoy 
it in the confounded cold mornings before the dew had retired.” | 

A wink from the colonel was sufficient to bring in a very richly chased silver- | 
mounted cocoa-nut drinking cup, bottle of claret was poured into it, and | 
O’ Looney, handing it to the former sovereign of the Tartars, said, | 

“ Here, my prince, example is always better than precept; give us a small | 
specimen of the way in which an Usbeck treats himself toa dram.” | 

In a moment the old gentleman had the goblet at his lips, sucked it in like the 
vortex of the Maelstrom, turned his grey eyes up to the ceiling, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to afilict us with another oration, settled gradually down—till, 
slipping off the corner of his chair, he assured us, by a snore of astounding loud- | 
ness, that he was fairly sewed up for the night. 

“ Well, [ think.” said Mr. Hixie, ‘this chattering old gentleman has supplied 
us with lies enough to last for a month or two.” 

“How do we know that what he has told us is untrue?” replied a Mr. Vin- 
cent, a gentleman about forty or five-and-forty years of age, who sat on the 
colonel’s right hand, “there is nothing, you'll observe, impossible in any of the 
| adventures he has told us.” . : 

Impossible?” responded Hixie, “quite impossible ; look at the ugliness of 
the little monster, and then tell us to believe his cock-and-a-bull stories about 
empress and princesses.” | 

“ Well, for all that, it is certain that Europeans have lived very often among | 
tribes of barbarians; that commoners have flirted to an alarming extent with 
empresses and queens—that civilians have been taken prisoners in Egypt, and 
that many have desired to visit Japan and the capital of the Celestial Empire.” 

But not this little ugly chattering fellow—I will never believe a word of it,” 
said Hixie; ‘so if any gentleman has a mind to tell us another story, let it be | 
something more likely than the nonsense we have heard from the friend of young 
| Winthrop.” 

“He is no friend of mine. He called upon me this morning—talked for half- 
an-hour, agreed to dine with me at the mess, and I think we have had a good 
deal of fun out of him. His story, to be sure, did not introduce any thing about 

a deserter ora Pertuguese, but ‘twas a very good story notwithstanding.” 
| «« Fangh—the taste of it is in my mouth yet; and if I were in the president’s 
chair, I would either sconce you a bumper of salt and water for introducing so 
plaguy a chatterbox, or condemn you to put it out of our heads by a story that 
has some little truth in it.” 

“ And a very good motion it is,” said the colonel; ‘so, my boy, Winthrop, 
| after you have cleared your throat with a glass or two out of this fresh magnum, 
| | order you to tell us an adventure that you can seriously vouch to be true.” 
Young Winthrop bowed to the decision of the chair, and after obeying the 
| injunctions as to the clearing his throat, cast up his eyes to the ceiling, and after 
| a preparatory cough, began—‘ Once upon a time” 

finished, and my pen so shockingly bad, that I find it impossible to be sure of 
| my spelling, so I will keep Winthrop’s story for the next forenvon I am disen- 


gaged. 





} 





——— 

THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

It has scarcely ever failed to be the lot of poets to play, at some period or 
other of their lives, the self-deceiving part of Pygmalion. They form their 
Galateas, and animate them to their wishes for a time, happy if, in the end, they 
find them no worse than stone! 

I am about to add the name of Shakspeare to the list of those who have suf- 
| fered from such unhappy and ill-starred passion. The story is a very strange 
| one, and will startle many: but it is a story which must be told, even to the ears 
| of the least charitable. We may refuse some work of fancy admission to our 

minds and hearts, but let us never shut out the truth. ‘Truth once lost or wil- 
fully rejected leaves a chasm never to be filled. 
| Shakspeare quitted Stratford in 1586. He left behind him his wife, three 
children, his father, one sister, and a brother—named Edmond. ‘The latter, 
however, must soon have been induced to try his fortune also in London ; for we 
| can trace him there as an acter in 1603; and, on the last day of 1607, it would 
| appear that William Shakspeare buried his brother, ** Edmond Shakspeare, a 
| player,” at the church of St. Saviour, in Southwark. Such is the entry on a 
parish register there. ‘The wife of the poet, at the period of his quitting Strat- 
| ford, was thirty years old. She had just borne him twins—this second and last 
issue of the marriage. Anne Hathaway, after her husband left Stratford for 
London, though he visited that place annually, had no more children. I do not 
| instance this circumstance as any presumption of actual disagreement between | 
| them ; for I am inclined to think they lived together kindly to the last. I take 
even the celebrated interlineation in his will, which has been urged often as a 
piece of coldness or contempt towards her, to mean something very different,— 
| “Item, I give untu my wife my second-best bed, with the furniture.” It should 
| not be forgotten, in reference to this seemingly poor bequest, that Anne Hath- 
away had been, at the death of her father, who was a substantial yeoman of 
Shottery (a village near Stratford), very amply provided for. Bearing this in 
mind, I should have accompanied Shakspeare through his affectionate bequests 
| to his elder child, Susannah, and to his daughter Judith (more dear that her 
| twin-brother had been taken by death),—even supposing he had omitted all men- 
tion of their mother, without the slightest suspicion of any coldness or indiffer- 


| 


! 


lineation as a singular proof the other way,—as an especial and, as it were, 
undeserved self-rebuke—a recollection where he need not have recollected. 
And why does Mr. Malone harp so on its being his *‘ second-best bed?’ Why 
does he persist in adducing that as a proof of contempt and slight—as though 


had! IT entreat the reader rather to join with me in turning this reproach into 
That “ second-best bed” might have 
“The very bed that on his bridal night 

| Received him to the arms of Belvidera t” 

| Inno part of Shakspeare’s life do we see coldness or indifference to old as- 
sociations, however loosened in their grasp by change or time. He never 
| deserted his birth-place : he *‘ was wont to go to his native countrie once a 


trating with a glance all the depths, and mysteries, and perplexities of human 
character, and with a word calling forth into open day the darkest workings of 
the human heart—shall now be followed into private life and seen ‘ constrained 
by mastery ’—the mastery of strange individual sympathies and strange indi- 
vidual passions—helpless in control of them, weak and powerless as we! We 
shall not love him the less for this, but the more; when we have passed, even 
with him, such struggles as mortals seem ever destined to endure, he shall not 
appear a less powerful master, a less beneficent teacher; he will have eared a 
better right, as it were, to conduct us, at the close, to his immortal lesson—to 
the great world of his everlasting thoughts, and from them, to the haven we stil] 
desire to rest in—that middle ground between sympathy and intellect, the arms 
of dear humanity. 
Shakspeare had not been long in London when, with a restless pen, he was 
doomed to confess to himself such secrets as these— 
“Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
Which, like two spirits, do suggest me still ; 
The better angel is a man right fair. 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill.” 


These two loves, and the remarkable circumstances which attended them, J 
shall now proceed to describe. I may first mention, once for all, that my source 
of inforsiation is the sonnets of Shakspeare. The circumstances which shall be 
stated have been derived from a very careful consideration, and a repeated pe- 
rusal, of the sonnets entire. I have not opened them at random, and read now 
one and then another, as chance might be; when I looked into them in that 
fashion, I recollect having always left them uncertain and dissatisfied, and with 
no definite idea in my mind of their purpose or meaning. It must have been 
thus that the late Mr. Hazlitt regarded them, since that subtlest of critics has 
left an intimation in one of those masterly books of his. which will live as long 
as the immortal things they talk about, that he was able to make “ neither head 
nor tail of their ultimate drift.’ Nor, I confess, was the present writer, until 
he had repeatedly read the volume which contains them from its beginning to its 
close, and had discovered the strange and confused jumble of arrangement, or 
rather non-arrangement, into which the printer has flung them. ‘The circum- 
stances of their publication, already alluded to, sufficiently explain the cause of 
this, and there is no need, after what we have seen and said of the com- 
mentators with reference to these sonnets, to explain the cause of their 
stupidity. If the proof which I have already given, presumptive of their not 

iaving even read the matter they took under criticism, did not exist, the simple 
assertion made by every one of them that the first hundred and twenty-six son- 
nets are all addressed to a man, would quite amply prove it. An accomplished 
friend of mine has indeed suggested that these gentlemen may have had an es- 
pecial purpose to serve in their treatment of the sonnets of Shakspeare— 
namely, that of deterring readers, so far as they could, from inquiry and perusal. 
This view of the matter is possibly the true one ; for though I cannot under- 
stand why any inquiry into such confessions as those of Shakspeare should be 
fenced off, I can easily understand why the commentators should think so. 
Partial knowledge is more dangerous than absolute ignorance, and a mystery had 
far better remain one than that we should pluck only half its heart out. There 
are differences too in the mindsof men. While the indulgent reader learns 
wisdom and charity from the record of passionate experiences, folly and hy- 


but my paper is NOW ! pocrisy shall only ery out aloud, ** We are contaminated.” 


In describing these “ loves” of Shakspeare, it will be necessary to keep always 
in mind his peculiar character. We have already endeavoured to describe this, 
and need only repeat here the isolated position in which he would seem to have 
stood with reference to anything like intimate friendship with any of the great 
men of the time. What a want in that respect must his have been! Fancy 
his bosom almost bursting with visions of such as his own Horatio, and yet 
obliged to walk through his daily life without a shadow of their beauty there to 
comfort him and cheer him on. Had this continued, life would have been in- 
supportable. A man of genius indeed, to whom the consciousness and exercise 
of his powers had brought with it also an extreme sense of his own identity and 
exertions, might not have felt it necessary, or even possible, to expend any por- 
tion of his heart in sympathy on another; but Shakspeare, whose genius was 
universal, the creatures of whose intellect are as various as the creatures of the 
world, who passes through every variety of untried being, and shadows forth the 
inmost movings of the souls of all—must have felt it as though a fatal, inevitable 
necessity hanging over him, to connect his heart in some way with some beings 
of the actual world, and so satisfy those individual yearnings and sympathies 
which still, with all his powers above the earth, kept him bound a prisoner upon 
it ; and which, in all the intellectual triumphs to which they served to contribute, 
found yet no outlet for themselves 

First, then, in accordance with this want, he sought round him for a friend. 
It is a wonderful evidence of the sweetness and refinement of his nature that he 
should have selected, to answer his necessity in respect of friendship, a youth 
unknown (when he first saw him) save by his virtues, and by the form of beauty 
which gave warrant of the beauty within. It is to this youth he addresses a 
vast number of the sonnets in question. This is his love ‘of comfort ” 

It is the attribute of genius to give life for ever to the objects it designs to 
associate with itself, for good or evil. This youth, whose name we do not know, 
and cannot even guess at, is yet immortal— 

“ *Gainst death, and all-oblivious enmity, 
Shall you pace forth’ — 
says one of the sonnets addressed to him: and so it has proved. He was the 
friend of Shakspeare, and with the name of Shakspeare he must live for ever. 
Every emotion of the poet’s heart was poured forth to this youth : emotions the 
intensest and most profound, acute sometimes even to selfishness, but expressed 
at all times with unequalled tenderness, modesty, purity, and love. Having 
selected him from out of the world he saw around, he communicated to him 
thereafter all he felt—all he thought—all he suffered. Here was the pillow his 
spirit reposed on—here was the object to which he clung, as connecting him in 
actual life with the moral beauty and sweetness of the world. Here was at last 
some peculiar and captivating medium, through which he could even look out 
upon the creatures that walked the street before him, and feel one of them not 
only in sympathy and love, but in the positive scale of being, without remorse or 
uneasy shame. All that his great heart sought for, he set up here. Here was 
something that it had thirsted for in vain among his fellow actors and fellow 
writers ; something he might cordially trust to; something which in its very 
simplicity was worthy to take place even in his intellectual judgment, of the 
learning of Ben Jonson, or the wild genius and wilder passions of Marlowe. 
Nothing can be conceived finer, and more full of a noble purpose, than the 
alliance of Shakspeare with this youth. When I come to describe the confi- 
dences and peculiar thoughts he reposes in him, the reader will judge this with me. 








| yeare,” says Aubrey; and it is certain that when his “ task was smoothly 
, done,”’ and he had won himself an independence, as well as an immortal name, | 
| he retired to Stratford, that he might enjoy the one and listen to the music of | 
| the other, and finish life as he had begun it, with the soft flowing of his native 
| Avon murmuring in his ear. 
I dwell upon this characteristic, and upon these domestic circumstances, for 
a reason that will soon be obvious to the reader. If he has agreed with me 
thus far, he will perhaps not hesitate to accept the limitation I am now anxious 
to make. The turnings of such a heart as Shakspeare’s require a subtle and | 
delicate touch. Admitting that he remained on kind and familiar terms with 
Anne Hathaway, it is clear that her love was not of the character that his ima- 
| gination, when awakened to its power, must have felt a thirst and longing for. 
| He was a boy when he married her, she was a woman. His senses there took 
| place before his imagination. It remained for his imagination afterwards to 
| take the place of his senses, and to make his will a party against itself :—to en- 
gender passions whfh, hate them as he might, he yet, perhaps, would not wil- 
| lingly have parted with ; and which, thwarting his purposes and disturbing his 
repose, continued still, it might be, scarcely less welcome inmates in his bosom 
| than the hope and joy which they had dispossessed, to make room for sorrow 
| and for shame! When Anne Hathaway bade him farewell at the door of their 
| house im Stratford, as he left it first to plunge himself into the world, she must 
have felt that circumstances were bringing some change between them—that 
| the sentiment she entertained for him could scarcely hope any longer for entire 
sympathy or unconditional return,—that her dream of joy, if joy it had been, 
was almost out,—and that she might even then pronounce the sentence of wil- 
ling divorcement, which Isabella utters to Brachiano,— 
** Sir, let me borrow of you but one kiss— 
} This is the latest ceremony of my love.” 

It is unlikely that she ever offered to follow him to London; it is certain she 

never went there. She remained in her home, and consoled herself with her 

children ; willing thereafter, we are to suppose, to enjoy their father in them 

alone, and to wait patiently for their sakes his realization of those hopes which 
, his imagination must already have shadowed forth to her ;—preparing herself, 

meanwhile, to meet him at his return as they had never met before, but yet to 
meet him kindly and as a friend. 

To London we have already followed Shakspeare. We have seen the glories 
he achieved there, and the gentle unassumingness with which he wore them— 
| we have passed him on the stage at the Globe—we have sat with him at the 
Mermaid—we have thrown a glance after him into the solitude of his home 
Were such anticipations then as we have placed into the heart of Anne Hatha- | 
way indeed realized? This it is now my business to show. I shall now follow | 
him into the most private recesses of his life—trace him into the very depths of 
his spirit—* hang upon the beatings ” of his heart, which are visible and audible 
stl! He who has been known only as the painter of the passions of every 
nation and of every man, shall now describe his own ; he who in his intellectual 
character stood, as it has been said, above the world, like a magician, pene- 








It is, in all its results, as much an emanation of his moral and intellectual nature, 
and of the finest parts of it, as of his sensitive. Knowing and feeling this, it is 
really a matter of more than ordinary regret and shame to have to notice a 
suggestion that has been once or twice thrown out with reference to it, reflecting 
in a strange and unmanly way on the character of Shakspeare ; thrown out, 
however, it is some consolation to add, by persons who cannot have read more 
than the innocent words that suggested such thoughts, and who must have been 
as utterly ignorant of the usages of the time, as they were eagerly suspicious of 
evil, and anxious to suggest it where they sought in vain to find it. Judge such 
expressions of the sonnets of Shakspeare, as “ sweet love,” ‘‘ my love,” “ lord 
of my love,” by the usages of modern times in reference to manly friendships : 
and in the same sentence, pray judge the plays of Shakspeare by the laws of 
Aristotle. The objection and the baseness founded on it, is not worth so much 
thought as that which was urged against Theodore Beza, and is laughingly 
alluded to by Voltaire, because he wrote in something of this strain in his Latin 
verses on Candidus. Recollect the language put into the mouth of Portia— 
“ This Antonio 
Being the bosom lover of my lord.” 
Recollect the rough Menenius in the Roman play— 
“T tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my lover.” 
And observe in every letter of the time the phrases in cominon and most abundant 
use. The learned and rugged Ben Jonson is the ever-true lover of Dr. Donne ; 
and Drayton shall write to Drummond to tell him that Mr. Davies (Joseph 
Davies) is in love with him. But it is unnecessary to say more on this point. 
Before these papers are concluded, the reader will have evidence before him 
against which all such false and ignorant insinuations shall avail nothing. And 
with whom, among those who are acquainted with the ever-prevailing characteristic 
of Shakspeare’s genius, can such have ever for a single moment availed? From 
all the coarseness which prevailed in his age how wonderfully was he free ! 
Read Beaumont and Fletcher, and read Shakspeare! Look at the women of 
the one, and the women of the other! Though he might, as the distinction has 
indeed been made, occasionally offend a sense of delicacy, he never injured the 
mind : he caused no excitement of passion which he flattered to degrade ; never 
used what was faulty for a faulty purpose; carried on no wafare against virtue 
by which wickedness might be made to appear anything but wicked, and in 
which sympathy was to be entrapped by the misfortunes of vice. With 
Shakspeare “ vice never walked as it were in twilight.” Everything with him is 
flat sincerity. 

And so in the case of the sonnets to which I am alluding. In every sentiment 
he utters throughout them, there is evidence of the deepest sincerity. The language 
in which they appear has been called hyperbolical, but, setting aside the usages 
of the time, I cannot discover the hyperbolism. In the expression of the indi- 


vidual feelings of Shakspeare, it is true, we find, as should surely be expected 
from a man of such imagination—that uneasy but exquisite sense of beauty and 
power which cannot be contained within those feelings merely ; which is impa- 
tient of such actual restraint ; which strives to link them with other images of 
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kindred loveliness or beauty ; and thus moulds them by the fresh thoughts the , by Butler; the embroidery by Barrett ; the gilding, which is triple throughout, 
in 


Jast inspire, into an infinite variety of s and > na But through 
all the unity is still preserved—the oneness of sincerity and passion. 
The first four years of this remarkable friendship would seem to have passed 
jthout a cloud. I shall for the present, therefore, also pass them—with the 
je id of noble and beautiful, as well as deeply interesting thoughts that they 
ye birth to. These shall form a separate chapter in exhibition of the moral 
ay ersonal feelings of Shakspeare—and of the extreme sense of refinement 
pared on he seems to have set up this youth, and to keep him ever present in 
M : sind, as a sort of abstraction of the finest particles of earth—something that 
a between his own mortal and immortal thoughts, partaking of many of the 
characteristics of either, and reconciling both. At present I am anxious more 
articularly to furnish the reader, with as little interruption as possible, that 
articular portion of Shakspeare’s actual life, which is supplied by these con- 
t ecione-—40 mark its actual course, so far as we may follow it—to tell the story 
of these two loves, “‘of comfort and despair,” how strangely they crossed 
each other, and how they affected the feelings and the life of the author of 
” 
nag intimation of any thing having come between Shakspeare and his 
young friend, to interrupt the most equable course of devotion, of confidence, 
and faith, is given in the sonnet which stands forty-first in the collection. Here, 
after glancing at some youthful gallantries which his friend seems to have been 
<educed into, and which the humane and good-natured poet alludes to with the 
most generous sweetness, he proceeds thus— 
“Ah me! but yet thou might’st, my sweet, forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold truth.” 
Where had they led him? To the affections of the mistress of his friend, to 
ihe possession of the very object of Shakspeare’s strongest personal passion 4 
This opens to me a strange story The woman here alluded to, it is now my 

duty to trace through the confession§, for she occupies one of the most impor- 
tant places in them. Her strange history can be followed from the very com- 
mencement of Shakspeare’s connexion with her, through all its gradations and 


most passionate interest, to what we must deem its disastrous close. This is | 


she to whom I alluded in the commencement, ‘the woman coloured ill,” the 
venius of the poet’s despair. 
~ 1 shall have to describe the commencement of his passion for her—the void 
in his senses which she filled, as his young friend had occupied the vacant sym- 
pathies of his heart. I shall have to shadow forth its close, its desperate close, 
which saw the unhappy poet for a time— 
** Frantic mad with ever more unrest!” 
And what an interval is that between ! Even in his unsuspecting days, her 
black eyes, in their glancing of some strange expression, alarming him with 
scarce the knowledge why—then the strange and sudden falling of bis friend 
into her power—the rumours of her character which reach him afterwards, 
thickening and blackening as they come, while her spells all the while only bind 
hum in the faster—his final discovery of her wretched nature—his affecting por- 
traiture of the hell in which he then found himself, but which he could not quit 
_—and the exquisite self-excuse with which he half strives to reason the cause 
of his mistake of her, for how could 
‘“‘ Love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears?” 

It is certain, as I am now about to prove, in following out this strange history 
from first to last, that Shakspeare had no reason to suppose this woman other 
than good and true-hearted when he first formed a connexion with her. So 
shocked is he when the full discovery comes, that he compares his thoughts and 
his discourse, as they had been, with such as they had been forced to turn to, 
and calls them those of a madman, 

** At random from the truth vainly expressed—” 

jor, he rejoins bitterly, 

‘-T have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright 

Who art as black as hell, and dark as night,” 
But let me not anticipate. I state this as a matter of fact merely, for im truth, 
had it been otherwise, I could scarcely have claimed exemption in his case, from 
a lot which has befallen so many men of genius. How sadly, in matters of this 
sort, have they been ever the creatures of excited imagination and unreasoning 
self-will! Fielding, in a very curious passage in his “ Journey to ‘the other 

World,” has perhaps touched upon one of the secret causes. Mr. Lamb, in one 
of his masterly articles, has also alluded to it.* And is it surprising? Accus- 
tomed so much to the ever-constant action and excitement of their never-resting 
fancy, should we wonder that at last their attachment to certain objects should 
be far oftener in proportion to the strength of the impression they were likely to 
make, to their power, in fact, by any means, of riveting and fixing the attention 
than to the pleasure or gratification they might look to derive fromthem? The 
subtle metaphysician will perhaps remark that we are more apt to dwell upon 
circumstances that excite and shock our feelings than on those of an agreeable 
nature. Besides, poetry and poets have worlds and beings of their own, or at 
least enjoy them as such, till they are awaked by sad reality. Their eyes even 
are made the fools of the other faculties. Nor does the delusion end here. 
“Poetry,” says Bacon, ‘‘conforms the show of things to the desires of the 
soul."—[ To be continued. } 

* I may perhaps be allowed this opportunity of stating, that an edition of such of 
the late Mr. Charles Lamb’s writings as can be recovered by his executors, witha 
large selection from his correspondence, is now preparing under the superintendence 
of Mr, Sergeant Talfourd, and will be accompanied by a notice from that iearned 
and accomplished gentleman, of the life and genius of his deceased friend. 

——_ 


Suntntary. 


Major-General Sir Howard Douglas left town yesterday morning for Dover, on | 


his way to the Ionian Islands.—Lieut.-Colonel Dawkins accompanied Sir Howard 
Vouglas.—Captain Douglas, Aide-de-camp to his father, also took his departure 
yesterday for the Ionian Islands.—March 28. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and their young family, will arrive for 
the season in London, from their Palace at Dalkeith, immediately after Easter. 
A house in Portland place has been engaged for the new Turkish Ambassador, 
0 is expected to continue permanently at this Court. 

The Marquess and Marchioness Wellesley arrived at the Clarendon Hotel 
vu Wednesday. The noble Marquess is quite recovered from his late indispo- 


s1u0n. 


bs | 


_Almack’s is this season expected to be unusually gay and splendid. The 

Countess Sebastiani, wife of the Ambassador from the Court of France, is, we 
‘nderstand, selected as a new Lady Patroness. The first ball will be given on 
‘ie 29th of April. 

Foreign Office, March 12, 1835.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point Richard Packenham Esq. (sometime his Majesty's Secretary of Legation 
ani Charge d’Affaires at Mexico) to be his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to 
‘ne United Mexican States. 

Colonial Department, Downing street, March 26.—The King has been pleased 
appoint Lieut. Colonel John Hastings Mair to be Lieutenant Governor of the 
‘sland of Grenada. 

".* The appointment, inserted in the Gazette of 20th ult., of this Officer to be 
‘*utenant Governor of Dominica, has not taken place. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland has had the rank of General of 
~Valry conferred on him by the King of Prussia. A splendid Court féte was 


Vuchess of Cumberland. 


» Prince George Lieven, third son of Prince and Princess Lieven, died at St. 
Peeueh, on the 9th., after a short illness, from scarlet fever. The young 
ie, who was in his 17th year, was born in this country, and baptized after 
_—- Majesty George IV., who stood sponsor at his baptism. The Prince and 
.. 88 ate inconsolable at the premature demise of their son, who was much 
“eemed by all who knew him. 
“ajor Byrne was fined £5 on Tuesday, at the Brentford Petty Sessions, for 
ee assault on Lord Montford, a few days previously. 
tay are informed that the statement which has appeared in several newspa- 
. of 4 convict ihtrodueing himself asa servant in the Earl of Beauchamp’s 
“S18 entirely without foundation. 
p,. « late General Sir Henry Johnson, Bart—General Sit Henry Johnson, 
%y *: Colonel of the 5th Foot, died on Wednesday week at Bath. He entered 
“vice in 1761, as an Ensign in the 28th Foot, and has been nearly three- 
- mr of acentury in the King’s service. He served during the seven years’ 
Sn got his company in 1763. Under Sir W. Howe he served in America, 
pained in that country, under Lord Cornwallis, until the capitulation of 
-tish army, when he returned to England. The first regiment he got was 
we Poot, in 1798. He served on the staff in Ireland during the rebellion 
% “ time, and commanded at the battle of New Ross, where he had two 
. Ot under him. He was afterwards appointed Governor of Ross Castle. 
'e was created a Baronet, and next year obtained the 5th Regiment. 
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me esty’s State Coach.—This splendid carriage was designed by Sir 
*\y, ambers, and executed under his direction. ‘The carving was the 
“tton; the painting by Cipriani; the chasing by Coit ; the coachwork 


’ 





‘cently given at Berlin by his Majesty, to commemorate the natal day of the 


lot : . : . 
_°hnson was second senior General Officer, ranking after Sir James | 


by Rujolas; the varnishing by Ansel; and the harness by Ringstead. The 
| total cost was £7,661 17s. 5d.; but the sums which have been, from time to 
' time, expended in keeping it in repair, and preserving its splendour untarnished, 
}areimmense. ‘The carriage, drawn by eight noble horses, superbly caparisoned, 
forms the most magnificent equipage in Europe. 
| At the King’s Levee on 25th March, the following were presented :—Lieut. 
| Dest, on being appointed Aide-de-Camp to Major General Sir Howard Douglas, 
| by Sir Howard Douglas. Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins, on his appointment and 
proceeding to the Ionian Islands, by Sir Howard Douglas. Mr. Robert B. Kay, 
| by Captain Sir John Ross, R.N. Mr. Frederick Lang, 34th Regiment, on his 


| departure to join the Service Companies in America, by Major General Sir 
| Howard Douglas. 
| The Astronomical Society have obtained apartments in Somerset House, 


| through the kind interference of the Duke of Sussex. 


A gold medal was presented on Tuesday, by the Society of Architects of 
ireat Britain, to Sir John Soane, as a testimony to his superior merits as an 
| architect. 
A meeting of the friends and admirers of the late Mr. Telford, was held on 
| Saturday, at Brown’s Hotel, Old Palace yard, for the purpose of raising a 
subscription to defray the expenses of erecting a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. A very liberal sum was collected for that purpose before 
the meeting separated, and a Committee appointed to carry the object of the 
meeting into effect. 

A splendid carriage is being built in this country for the Grand Duchess of 
Parma, the widow of Napoleon. It is to be painted green, and it is to be em- 
blazoned with chased silver. Suitable harness for six horses is also being manu- 
factured. 

The Countess of Jersey gave a juvenile ball on Wednesday, to about 100 of 
the younger branches of the Nobility, at her Ladyship’s mansion in Berkeley 
square. The principal dining-room, which was appropriated for the ball, was 
| brilliantly illuminated, and tastefully decorated with Camilla Japonicas, and 
| other rich plants in full bloom. The juvenile visitors began to arrive shortly 
after eight o’clock, and dancing commenced at nine. 
| Ameeting of the City Conservative Club was held at the City of London 
| Tavern, on ‘Tuesday, the object of which was to establish a permanent society 
for the support of all constitutional objects. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the Sultan’s second daughter, the 
Princess Mihurmah, a charming girl, in her 19th year, is shortly to be united to 
Moustapha Nouri Pacha, formerly Chief Secretary, and now Pacha of Adriano- 
ple. The marriage is not expected to take place before autumn, as the palace 
on the Bosphorus, destined for their reception, cannot be got ready earlier. The 
Princess’s eldest sister, Salihé Sultan, who was married to Halil Pacha last 
spring, is shortly expected to present her lord with an heir. This Princess has 
recently established a little theatre for the amusement of her household and 


friends ; and several French plays have already been translated for represen- 
tation. 








Despatches from Constantinople announce the arming of the whole of the 
Turkish fleet, and state that this took place immediately after the Government 
had received information of Sir J. Rowley’s return to Smyrna. The same ac- 
counts also state that the Mohammed Schah had made his triumphal entry into 
the Persian capital, his success having been chiefly due to the assistance lent 
him by Sir John Campbell, the English Envoy. 

THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT, 

Mr. C. Mathews still continues seriously indisposed, in consequence of the 
| inconvenience he sustained during his tempestuous voyage from New York. 

‘La Juive ’’ will be produced at Covent Garden without delay. Scribe’s 
book has been given by Mr. Bunn to Mr. Planché, who is to adapt it to the 
English stage. We believe Halvy’s music will be arranged by Mr. T. Cooke. 

Madame Vestris is engaged at the Manchester Theatre during Easter week, 
where she is engaged at the rate of £40 per night. From Manchester the fair 
widow will proceed to Liverpool and Birmingham, at which places she has made 
engagements equally advantageous. 

The fourth Yorkshire Grand Musical Festival will take place on Tuesday the 
8th of September next, and the three following days. One half of the profits 
are to be distributed amongst the four Infirmaries of York, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Hull, and the other half in aid of the Restoration Fund of the Minster. 

Cherubini’s last opera of “ Ali Baba’? was produced in Berlin with brilliant 
success on the 27th of last month. The King of Prussia, who had been present 
at all the rehearsals, attended the first night, and remained till the termisation of 
the opera, a very unusual practice of his Prussian Majesty. “ Ali Baba” pro- 
mises to be very popular in Germany. 

We observe that Madame Bonnias, a pupil of the Conservatoire Royal at 
| Paris, where she obtained the first prize for the pianoforte, has announced a se- 
| ries of concerts, at Madame Cellini’s rooms, the first to be given on Wednesday 
next. 

We are happy to state that the story of Madame Malibran having experienced 
another accident at Naples is without foundation. A letter has been received in 
town from the fascinating Cantatrice in which she states that her late fall only 
confined her to her bed for a few days, and that probably in the course of a few 
weeks she will be in London, where she has concluded an engagement to sing 
for twenty nights for £2,000. 
| LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
| Ball Dress.—Robe of pink tulle worn over a slip of pink poult de soie. The 
| robe fastened up on one side to the height of the knee, by a bunch of roses. 
Corsage drapé. Sleeves with triple sabots, ornamented on the shoulders with 
bouquets of roses. 

We have already mentioned that black has been much in fashion during the 
present winter in Paris. At the Opera many ladies have worn black turbans 
intermingled with ornaments of gold and jewellery. They are very be- 
coming to some faces; but they must be considered rather as a fantasie than 
a fashion. 

Small caps are very generally worn in evening dress. They are frequently 
made of a mixture of thread lace, and blonde. Tulle grec is also a favourite 
material. ‘These caps have no other trimming in front than a large bouillon, 
supported by cogues of ribbon and small flowers. For morning dress coloured 
ribbons are preferred to white. 

A sort of coiffure, something between the turban and the cap, consists of 
/merely a caul of tulle or blonde, in front of which are placed two large bouallons 
| resembling the folds of a turban. Across the forehead is a piece of lace, with 
| a narrow edging sewed to it; the lace brides, trimmed on each side with 
| edging, complete this coiffure, which has almost the appearance of a turban d 

la juive. 
The dress worn by the Countess Flahault a few evenings ago at the Opera in 
| Paris, was greatly admired. Her turban was of white gauze, the folds in front 
| being richly ornamented with riviéres of diamonds. This elegant head-dress 
| was worn with a robe of white reps silk, and a searf of white crape, richly em- 
broidered with gold. 
| For the promenade nothing is more fashionable than dresses of velvet or 
| satin. A very elegant promenade costume consists of a dress of black velvet, 
| with large pelerines of the same, trimmed with black blonde. A bonnet of pink 
| satin, trimmed with black velvet, and a large demi-veil of black blonde. 

The following is a very elegant carriage costume :—Dress of pearl-grey reps, 
| with a polonaise of the same, trimmed with swansdown. A white satin bonnet, 
| trimmed with three white feathers—April 1. 

Lanes from the Arabic (unpublished). 

Wakeful, I list yon cooing dove, 

| Whose heart, like mine, with grief is broken ; 
With mournful plaints she fills the grove, 

| While silent tears my pangs betoken. 








Methinks we share one common grief, 

And for one love our vigils keep ; 
Partners in wo—ah, sad relief! — 

*Tis her's to wail, and mine to weep! Zeta. 
| Singular Occurrence.—Last week, as a workman in the employment of Mr. 
Marsden, cabinetmaker and upholsterer, Westgate, Wakefield, was cutting up a 
log of Honduras mahogany, 22 inches square, he found it to contain a bird’s 
nest, which was completely embedded in the wood, and which on being exposed 
to the air crumbled to dust, although, when discovered, it had the appearance of 
being in a state of good preservation.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

Essence of Milk.—A preparation, bearing the name of lactoline, has just 
been presented to the Paris Academy of Sciences. Mingled with nine-tenths 
of water, it yields new milk of the best sort and with the proper flavour. Lac- 
toline is procured from pure milk, principally by evaporation without heat; and 
it is said that the globules, when examined by high microscopic power, are found 
to have undergone nochange. When once forma it remains unaltered by heat 
or moisture.— London Medical Gazette.. 

Character of Louis-Philippe by Louis XVITI—The Bon Sen publishes the 
following remarks of Louis the Eighteenth, in describing Louis Philippe — 
‘He has contrived (said the old King) to know a little of every taing, and 
fancies himself a man of universal knowledge. He has a cook, and I am sure 
| that he shows him how to make an omelette ; he teaches his gardener how to } 
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clerks or secretaries in place of ministers; and I am certain that he employs’ 
Fontaine for his architect only that he may be able to say, ‘I don’t do every 

thing myself.’ At bottom, however, he believes that he knows more of archi- 

tecture than Fontaine, and he is certainly better acquainted with the price of 
lime and mortar than his master-mason.” 

An expedition has been proposed, under the sanction of several eminent noble- 

men (including the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Munster, Lord Bexley, &c), 

for the purpose of exploring southern and central Africa. The expedition will 

proceed from the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards egress by way of the late 

Tchad, by some point of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The agents of the Spanish government have purchased a large steam-ship, 

which has been taken into the great basin of Woolwich to be repaired, and fitted 
for the service of the Queen of Spain. The steamship is called the Isabel 
Segunda, and she is to be fitted in every respect the same as our steam frigates. 

She is to carry six long 24-pounders, and 140 men. 


Belgium. There are two in Hainault, one of which is to be on a very large scale, 
and to be formed upon the newest and most improved principles. 

A native of Potosk, in Lithuania, has recently died at the age of 188 years ; 
he served under Gustavus Ado!phus, in the thirty years’ war. 

Chantry, the sculptor, has just finished a whole length statue of the late Mrs. 
Jordan, in an interesting and most graceful attitude ; two of her lovely children 
are included in the group. It is said to be the chef d’euvre of this delightful 
artist. One of the children is the present Earl of Munster when an infant. 


Katperial Parliament, 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 
House of Commons, March 27. 

Mr. HERRIES moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee ot 
Supply, preparatory to the consideration of the Army Estimates. He prefaced 
his motion by stating the circumstances which rendered it peculiarly necessary 
that Ministers should avail themselves of that night for the Committee of Sup- 
ply. The financial year would terminate on the 31st: and the Mutiny Bill must 
be renewed before the 25th of April, when it would expire. Now Lord John 
Russell’s motion came on next Monday; and it would be impossible for the 
House to consider the Army Estimates before Friday next—after the financial 
year had closed. ‘There weuld also be a short recess between the present time 
andthe 25th of April ; when the Mutiny Bill, without which the Army could 
not be kept together, would expire. Under these circumstances, and as it was 
impossible to carry on the Government of the country with the money now in the 
Treasury, he did hope no obstruction would be made to his motion that ‘the 
Speaker do leave the Chair.” 

Mr. HUME said, the question to which he wished to direct the attention of 
the House was, whether, if Members voted the Supplies without inquiry, they 
were doing what they were pledged to do! Now he had pledged himself to do 
his best to procure a reduction of expenditiire, in order to obtain a reduction of 
taxation. He entered into a variety of details to prove the necessity and practi- 
cability of making very considerable reductions in the cost of the Army and Ord- 
nance ; and the advantages of placing the control of both departments under a 
Board, similar in its constitution to the Admiralty Board, to be presided over by 
a Minister directly responsible to the House of Commons. He‘hoped to be able 
to prove before a Committee, that a saving to the extent of one, two, or even 
three hundred thousand pounds, might be effected by consolidating the Army and 
Ordnance departments ; and he concluded by moving, ‘that the Army and Ord- 
nance Estimates be referred to a Select Committee, to consider of the expe- 
diency and practicability of consolidating some of the military and civil depart- 
ments of the Army and Ordnance, with a view te diminish the expense of 
those establishments, and to provide a more efficient control over military ex- 
pense.” 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that many members of the late Ministry were 
of opinion that there would be no efficient control over military expenditure un- 
til one person was charged with the responsibility. With that view, a commis- 
sion, consisting of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Ellice, and himself, had been 
appointed. ‘They made some progress in the inquiry, which was interrupted by 
the resignation of the Duke of Richmond, and subsequent events. As far as 
the evidence went, it tended to confirm his opinion, that one person, whether he 
were Secretary at War, Secretary of State, or President of the Army Board, 
ought to have the control of and be responsible for the military expenditure. 
When he looked at the present way in which the Army was governed—when 
he saw that the Secretary at War interfered with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Commander-in-Chief interfered with the Secretary at War—that the Board 
of Ordnance exercised a power over either department—that the military offi- 
cers were obliged to go to the several heads of the different departments—and, 
lastly, when he took into consideration the great superabundance of stores, 
which, he believed, at the time of the appointment of the Commission was es- 
timated at seven millions—he, with many others, did think that these evils 
might be remedied, and that their correction would lead to a better administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Army. At the same time, it was not his opinion, nor 
did he think it was the opinion of any of the members of the Commission, that 
the military command invested in the Commander-in-Chief for the purpose of 
preserving military discipline, should be weakened. ‘Taking this view of the 
subject, he should be prepared to vote for such a Committee as Mr. Hume pro- 
posed: but he would suggest to Mr. Hume, not then to press his motion, on ac- 
count of the statement made by Mr. Herries. If he did press it, he would 
divide with him. The course of their present proceedings was certainly no 
fault of this Parliament: it was not their fault that they were getting somewhat 
too near to the period when the Mutiny Bill would expire, for them at present 
to enter into the discussion of any other subject. He should have no objec- 
tion to going into a Committee of Supply and take the vote of a certain number 
of men. 

Lord STANLEY concurred with almost every thing that had fallen from 
Lord John Russell; though he would not vote for the motion of Mr. Hume, as 
it was brought forward to obstruct the Supplies. At a future time, as a sub- 
stantive motion he should consider it well worthy of serious consideration ; 
being of opinion that great and extensive reductions might be made with benefit 
to the interests of the country. He hoped that the present Government would 
follow up the plans of their predecessors on the subject; and he trusted 
that Mr. Hume, after the strong statement made by Mr. Herries as to the 
importance of not delaying the vote of the evening, would consent to postpone 
his motion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL thought that all previous Parliaments, whatever the 
atate of parties might be, had been in the habit of showing that consideration, 
which was but just, of the circumstances in which they were placed who were 
called on to administer the affairs of the country. He would reirind the House 
that when Ministers took office in December last, they found many important 
questions unsettled,—the ‘Tithe question in England, and Ireland, the Dissent- 
ers’ Marriage Bill, and the Canada questiun,—all undecided. Surely he might 
be excused if he had not found time to give all the subjects that pressed for set- 
tlement due consideration. Mr. Hume said they had done wrong to dissolve the 
late Parliament : he dissented from that opinion. ‘ And,” continued Sir Ro- 
bert, with great warmth of manner, “I ask, whether, on the days that are appro- 
priated for Committees of Supply—I ask whether we have not been constantly 
obstructed by motions? I ask whether, on almost every day usually appropriated 
to Supplies, there has not been a motion made as an amendment to the motion 
for a Committee of Supply? On this very day, two motions were given notice 
of. The Honourable Member for St. Alban’s gave notice of one motion to post- 
pone the Army Estimates till after the vote of Monday. I hope he intends to 
persevere. [Much cheering from the Treasury benches.] I am justified in cun- 
cluding that he did not give that notice without due deliberation. It stands for 
to-night : is that motion to come on to-night! After the notice of the Honourable 
Member for Middiesex is disposed of, is the Honourable Gentleman's motion for 
postponing the Army Estimates to come on? I take for granted that it is: I 
hope it is—{ Ministerial cheers, and laughter from the Opposition] —because that 
is a fair and legitimate course by which the House of Commons may signify 
whether it will permit the Government to continue to conduct the public affairs. 
I never felt greater anxiety for a motion to be decided than I have after these 
repeated notices—that on one day the Navy Estimates were to be postponed on 
the expression of want of confidence in his Majesty’s Government, and on another 
day the Army Estimates ; but when, after al] the notices, I saw only last night 
a notice that the Army Estimates were to be postponed till the vote was taken 
on the motion of the Noble Lord, then J did not entertain a doubt that a resolu- 
tion was at length irrevocably taken, and that we should come fairly to the ques- 
tion—will you give a vote fora number of men, or will the House of Commons 
insist on a postponement from its want of confidence in the Executive Govern- 
ment.” Never did man pant as he did for that motion of want of confidence. 
He was perfectly careless of the issue. That was the proper and legitimate 
course to take. He would oppose the present motion; but if Mr. Hume would 
move at a future day for a Committee of preliminary inquiry as to whether any 
part of the Estimates should be referred to a Select Committee, he would then 
consider, after examining the evidence, what course he would take. He would 
give the subject his best attention. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND—LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MOTION. 


: ad House of Commons, March 30. 
Lor! JOHN RUSSELL rose to move the following Resolution—* That this 





use his spade ; and I am convinced that he has often written rent-receipts with | House do resolve itself into a Committee, in order to consider the present state 
| his own hands. If he were to become a King he would deem it better to have | of the Church Establishment in Ireland, with a view of supplying any surplus of 
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its revenues, not required fer the spiritual care of its members, to the general | 
education of all classes of the people. without distinction of religious persua- 

sion.” He then commenced his speech by alluding to the great importance of 

the subject, and the inadequacy of his own powers to do it justice ; but he trust- | 
ed to the simplicity of the resolution for success. His Lordship then reminded 

the House of Mr. O’Connell’s motion for an inquiry into the nature and conse- 

quences of the Union with Ireland, as a preliminary step to its repeal. He re- | 
minded the House, also, of the amendment to that motion, pledging Parliament | 
to maintain the union between both countries, but on an understanding that it 
should redress the grievances of Ireland, and remove all just causes of com- 
plaint from the people of that country. The Lords concurred in this resolution, 
and the King, in his answer, sanctioned the different propositions of which it 
consisted. He therefore felt himself justified, on the faith of this solemn com- 
pact, in declaring the existence of a just cause of complaint on the part of the | 
people of Ireland. The present state of the Church of Ireland came strictly 
within the meaning of the Address. After dwelling for some time, and with 
much force upon this point, he ridiculed the timidity of those over anxious friends 
of the Establishment, who denied that the Legislature had power to remedy 
such a grievance. He contended that the power was in their hands. On look- 
ing to the moral and physical condition of Ireland, which was one of great 
wretchedness, he appealed to the House whether that condition was a proof | 
that the Established Church had answered its purpose. His Lordship stated 
the revenue of the Church of Ireland at £800,000, and asked whether so large 
a sum could be necessary in a country where the great majority of the people 
were Catholics! Here he entered into various statements and calculations, 
tending to show the great disproportion between the endowments of the Church | 
of Ireland and the number of its professors—£800,000, and not a ninth of the | 
population. His Lordship next adverted to the tithe system, which had brought | 
the Clergy and the people into collision, and instanced the resistance, which was 
too strong for the Executive to overcome, as a proof that an important change 
was loudly called for. He would propose such a reform of the Irish Church as 
would adapt it to the amount of the Protestant population; and if the House 
would agree to the principle of greatly reducing the number of benefices, he 
«vould propose to apply the surplus to purposes of moral and religious improve- 
ment. The Noble Lord then took a review of the different systems of education 
recommended for Ireland, and especially those suggested by Dr. Law, Mr. Grat- 
tan, &c., and that acted on more recently by the Education Commissioners ; 
and having drawn a striking picture of the condition of Ireland, and of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from legislating, at the present moment, with a view to 
the removal of its grievances. he concluded by moving that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee, to take into consideration the state of the Irish Church, 
with the view of applying any surplus revenues, not required for the spiritual 
cure of the members of that Church, to the religious and moral instruction of 
the people, without distinction of religion. It was his intention to follow up 
this resolution, if it should be adopted, by an address to the throne, in order to | 
carry its provisions into effect | 

Sir EDWARD KNATCHBULL complained that the Ministers had been | 
‘kept in ignorance of the precise lerms of the motion up to the moment at which 
it was made. Dut now that the motion was before them, he declared himself | 
ready, onthe part of the Government to meet it, not by the previous question, 
nor by any evasive or premature proceeding, but by a direct negative. Accord- | 
ing to this view, the whole drift of the Noble Lord’s proposition was to give to 
the Catholics of Ireland the property of the Protestant Church. 
should resist it ‘There was also another point of view in which the Right Hon. 
Baronet regarded the question.—He looked upon it as a trial of strength between 
the Government and its opponents. ‘The House he presumed, could not have 
forgotten the motions made upon this very subject by the Hon. Members for St. 
Albans and Dublin last Session, nor the fact that the Noble Lord (J. Russell) 
had himself opposed these motions. The impropriety of calling on the House 
to affirm such an abstract proposition was one of the Noble Lord’s arguments. 
So he (Sir E. Knatchtull) would say to his Lordship’s motion now, that it called 
npon them to adopt too abstract a proposition. ‘The House, he contended, | 
should not place itself in the predicament of deciding first and examining after- | 
wards. But if the Noble Lord should succeed in displacing the present Govern- 
ment, he warned the country of the discordant materials which must form the 
new Cabinet. He alluded to the circumstance of the Whigs being closeted 
with Mr. O'Connell as a most astounding fact, and their agreement as a most 
extraordinary condition. He would ask, was the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land prepared to accede to the proposition of the Hon. and Learned Member for 
Dublin for cancelling a portion of the public debt? Having appealed to the | 
Irish Tithe Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and other measures introduced 
by the present Ministry, he challenged on their behalf the character of practical 
statesmen. Having quoted the authority of Burke to shuw the inviolable nature 
of Church property, he entered into various details respecting the present state 
of the Irish Church, and contended that, upon every principle of justice, they 
were bound to protect the funds of the Church from the violation with which 
they were threatened. 

Mr. WARD spoke strongly in support of Lord John Russell's proposition, | 
and regretted that the Right Hon. Baronet had met it with little else than mere | 
personalities. As for argument, none was attempted. He maintained that, 
antil the principle of appropriation now urged was carried into effect, there was 
no chance of tranquillity or improvement in the condition of Ireland. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM approached the question with great difficulty, as one 
sonnected with religious feelings and conscientious scruples, and proceeded to 

‘describe the principles involved in it as one to which he had made great sacri- | 
fices—power, connection, friendship, but still it admitted of no compromise. 

The Right Hon. Baronet observed, with respect to the reasoning of the Hon. 

Gentleman who had just sat down, he was not particular as to the appropriation 

of the Church revenue—take charity, take education, take any thing, so lung as 

they took something from the Established Church. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 

Ward) laid it down as a general proposition that the principle was to be applied 

to all Corporations without exception. It was this principle which filled him 

(Sir J. Graham) with alarm ; this declaration that if it were not made thus gene- 

ral it would bea bar to ulterior principles—with regard to which ulterior princi- | 
ples the House was left in the dark, and which were not the less alarming be- 
cause the House were in the dark respecting them. After replying at length | 
and in detail to the various arguments of the preceding speaker, he concluded by | 
repeating his determination to resist the appropriation of Church funds to any 
other than ecclesiastical purposes. 

Lord HOWICK supported the resolution. He maintained that it was abso- | 
lutely requisite that there should be a change of system; for, as things now 
were, the Church property of Ireland was neither useful to the Protestants nor | 
to the Catholics. Except the question of appropriation were conceded, what | 
were they todo! Were they seriously determined on devastating conflicts ‘— | 


} 





for he viewed the present as the serious commencement of conflict if the mo- | 
He called upon the House, and particularly upon Sir R. | 
Peel, not to let the moment for concession pass. He doubted not that the motion | 


tion were resisted. 


would have the support of a majority, but he hoped that it would be a com- 
manding majority—such a one as would speak decidedly to the Government. He 
did not want to supplant the Administration ; he had not given any vote with 
such a view. 
might. 
House of Commons, April 2. 
Mr. O'CONNELL, after four mortal nights of debate, was not surprised at 
the manifestation of impatience for a division He would be silent as soon as 
any one called for his silence on either side. What news would the next post 
take to Ireland—-cespair and exasperation, or solace and hope? 700 years of 
tyranny might have satisfied England. [Oh!}] Was it dened? Why the 


As such he 


| opinion with the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin as to the scope and aim 


| which the application of the surplus can be determined, but to content your- 
| selves (and this you call a permanent settlement of the question !) with assert- 


, lies, but the Protestants of Ireland. 
| national compact, and is the condition on which the Protestant Parliament of 


| established church as the established church of England and Ireland. 
| a previous stipulation that the doctrine and discipline of the church in Ireland 


| be irrevocable as regards the Catholics, it was no less so in the assurances it 


| came the reduction of the bishops. 


, withstanding the reform of the Irish church, and the extinction of ten bishop- 


' property positively at £791,000. 
But this motion he must support, be the consequences what they | £450,000. Is it just or wise to decide on the application of a surplus, while 


it be tolerated in England? : : 
were brought into this country, and there were an effort to make the Catholic 
church the church of the state; if, for the maintenance of that church, an en- 
deavour were made to raise tithe oblations and offerings, do you imagine that it 
would be in Parliament you would discuss the question? Do you not rather 
believe that it would be speedily terminated elsewhere !” [Cheers.] | Phe | 
question has been answered. ‘The King, who attempted to coerce his English | 
subjects to a religion they detested, became a miserable fugitive. Protestantism 
had not increased in Ireland. ‘In the year 1808, when I got possession of 
some property in Cahirciveen, there were but five houses there ; two occupied | 
by Protestants, and three by Catholics. In the year 1821 the number of houses | 
had increased to 17, and the inhabitants amounted to 205. Inthe year 1834 | 
there were 189 houses, and 1,195 inhabitants. So that, in thirteen years, | 
the population of the town increased from 205 to 1,195.” But the number | 
of the Protestants had not increased, except by immigration; and the “ ner- | 
vous” clergyman came down to Dingle twice a year at the shearing time, | 
but his flock saw no more of him. ‘There were no proselytes. [Hear, hear. ] | 
** The Irish are too shrewd, aud have too strong a sense of the ridiculous, to | 
allow Protestant ascendancy to insult them. You cannot levy tithe on people | 
who do not turn out as the Scotch did with their broad swords on the hills, but 
who oppose a passive resistance, limited only by their numbers. You would 
make tithe collectors of the Jandlords, and what will be the consequence? No |} 
less than a resistance to rent. England is a laughing stock for her bigotry. 
Compare her with Belgium; in that Catholic Parliament are priests sitting as 
members, and yet they have a vote for the support of the Protestant Church, 
proportioned to the support of theirown. Charity and benevolence exist for all 
the world except for Ireland. Provided they obtain their own support, they care 
not for the spoil of Ireland. Dr. Johnson had said in a conversation with Mr. 
Dilly (loooking and laughing towards Lord Stanley), as repeated by Boswell— 
‘There is no instance, even in the Ten Persecutions, of such severiy as that 
which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the Catholics. Did we 
sell them, as we have conquered them, it would be above-board ; to punish 
them by confiscation, and other penalties, as rebels, is monstrous injustice.’ 
[Cheers.} He was taunted with a repeal of the Union; that depended on their 
receiving justice from England. I say the Union never had fair play. We are 
told that the Parliament of England can give us justice ; but, I say, don’t tell it, 
but show it. [Cheers.] I confess I express my opinions strongly, and they are 
extreme ; but do I not know that no valuable amelioration ever took place with- 
out a compromise! Nothing else will succeed in pacifying Ireland. A million 
of soldiers more would not effect any remedy. Ireland is ready for a compromise. 
Ireland is convulsed with throes at the injustice done her; the Orange flag is 
insultingly displayed over her, and Government and that faction have combined 
to oppress her. She will wait a while; but if there be not redress for her 
grievances, she will have the wild justice of revenge, though many of those who 
have been instrumental in exciting it will not share in its ruin. We desire po- 
litical equality. We do not ask that the Catholic Church shall have one shilling 
of the revenues of the English Church. I do not wish it polluted with one 
single shilling. The voluntary principle will accord with every purpose. I 
call upon the House to adopt the motion of the Noble Lord. We are told that 
the surplus is small; but we are to recollect that the principle is great ; the sur- 
plus will increase as Protestantism diminishes, and as Protestantism increases 
the surplus will diminish.” 

Sir R. PEEL was afraid, but obliged, to trespass on the House at that late 
period, but he felt himself compelled to do so, especially because he agreed in 








of this motion—that it would encourage and stimulate the Catholic and depress 
the Protestant in Ireland, to the increase of distress, and to ultimate disappoint- 
ment. ‘ There are,” said the Right Hon. Baronet, “ four courses which are 
open to us to pursue ; at least, only four suggest themselves to my mind. You 
may adhere to the existing law, and determine to maintain the established 
church in Ireland in the possession of its property. ‘That is one course. You 
may assert that the property of the church in Ireland is excessive, and practi- 
cally settle the question by determining the amount of the excess ; you may dis- 
courage all false expectations by saying that is the amount which you have de- 
termined to take from the church, and that all the rest shall remain in its un- 
disturbed possession. ‘That is the second course. The third course you may 
take is to say—t We have no preference for one religion over another—we will 
mete out that full measure of justice which the Hon. and Learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets did not in direct terms call for, but to which the whole of 
his argument was directed—we will destroy the predominance of any one fa- 
voured religion, either by withholding establishments from all, or by granting 
them to all.’ That is the third course. What is the fourth! ‘The course 
which the Noble Lord the Member for Devonshire proposes to take is, to add to 
religious dissensions a pecuniary interest [cheers]—to leave nothing settled— 
to establish nothing with respect to the surplus—to lay down no principle by 


ing an unprofitable right to apply an imaginary surplus to an unexplained pur- 
pese. I, forone, am prepared to adopt the first of the four courses to which 
I have alluded. I am prepared to assert the rights of the church under the 
existing law. [Much cheering.] You (Lord J Russell) may, if you will, 
insist on the adoption of the abstract principle, with its many practically mis- 
chievous effects. You may refuse to wait for the report of your own commit- 
tee. I do not intend, by a reference to Hansard or the Mirror of Parliament, 
to take a paltry advantage by a charge of inconsistency. But you must look 
back to what has been done in the last forty vears, affecting not only the Catho- 
There is the Act of Union, which is a 


Ireland resigned itself to us. In that compact an express provision is made 
which, if any thing can have, has an obligation more binding than that of the 
ordinary law. The act stipulates for the continuance and preservation of the 
There is 
shall be the same as that of the church of England. Again, if the act of 1829 
gave to Protestants. We little thought that within five years from the passing 
of that act the power which it conferred would be exercised to subvert the 
church establishment, as far as regards the property of the church. ‘Then 
And now, notwithstanding the Act of 
Union—notwithstanding the removal of the Catholics’ civil disabilties—not- 


rics, the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin tells you that it is absolutely 
necessary that a proclamation should be made by this motion that a new era 
had commenced. One party absurdly assert, that because we consented to re- 
dress some specific grievances with respect to the distribution of ecclesiastical 
property, we are thereby compelled to assent to a proposal for applying that 
property to secular purposes. [Hear.] If I am asked what I would do with a 
proved surplus of large amount, I answer, that [ will not discuss a hypothetical 
case. The question is—is there a surplus! The Noble Lord states the charch 
I no less positively say it does not exceed 


so great a difference of opinion exists as to the sum from which it is to come ! 
If the Noble Lord be right, he may take away £200,000 from the church for 
| the schools, and he will leave £591,000, but if he be right, then the whole 
amount of church property now is less than what he purposes to leave by 
| £141,000. [Cheers.} I do not ask you to decide the question of appropria- 
| tion now, but I do call upon you not to allow the Noble Lord to go into a com- 
| mittee for the purpose of involving us in endless error. [Hear, hear.] This 
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duties. He must be a man of education; and if with his family he undertake 
to reside, to teach, and to influence, in some parts of Ireland, what should be his 
remuneration? You have 1,400 clergymen and 1,100 churches, and you have 
1,400 benefices and 600 curates ; will you remove 200 or 300 of these men? 
Is £300 a year too much for them on an average? [No.] Then where is the 
surplus !—for I tell you the church revenues, as they stand, do not give that 
average. [Hear.] After a long contest on the injustice of taking ecclesiastical 
property for other than ecclesiastical purposes, the Member for Cambridge ey 
the knot by showing that education is an ecclesiastical purpose. Now, I hold . 
report dated 1828, which refers to the whole question, and especially to the act 
of Henry VIII., but there is nothing said of education being a charge on the 
church. Yet this report was signed by the Right Hon. Gentleman (S. Rice) 
himself. Now, I deny the possibility of applying £150,000 to education in Ire. 
land without doing more harm than good. It is bad to discourage local exertion 
in Ireland—{cheers]—and I assert that the act of Henry VIII. was intended to 
make education a security for the church, and was directly opposed to the Spirit 
of this motion. It was intended to secure to the church the superintendence of 
education, and could not be made to justify the application of church revenue to 
that purpose. ‘The very report which the Hon. Gentleman referred to so oftey, 
stated that the clergyman should teach or keep a school, in order to eradicate 
the Irish language ; and the act itself directed him to receive for his teaching 
such a salary or stipend as had been customary or convenient in the country. 
Yet this act was brought to justify the alienation of church property to the pur. 
poses of education. Why a bill of mine, in 1813, which taxed the clergy to the 
support of diocesan schools, might be quoted with equal propriety in favour of 
the Noble Lord’s motion; and if it had been quoted in the course of the de. 
bate, it would have been received with a shout of triumph. [Hear.] Greg 
are the authorities against gratuitous education. You assume that Trelan; 
wants the means of education. ‘There is in no country such superabundanc 
of means. [Hear.] The report I before referred to recommended pay 
schools rather than free schools. Payment should be the rule, and free teaching 
the exception. But you are called on to devote whatever surplus you may find 
to gratuitous teaching. [* No.’] What is that surplus! You know nothing of 
it. I charge you with the absurdity of coming to such a resolution without the 
shadow of a ground on which to form any thing like a rational opinion. [Cheers.) 
Do I ask you to abandon any principle? No. I only call on you to consider 
and regard both sides ; and even if you resolve on the appropriation, to which | 
will not consent, let it be done with deliberation, and not so palpably show i. 
self as intended to embarrass the government. On Friday the Noble Lord 
shaped his motion as to provide for the Catholic clergy. [‘ Hear,’ and * No.’ 
On Monday ‘the maintenance of the clerical members of the church’ wa: 
omitted. [Hear.] I may be mistaken, but all your speeches tend to the belie: 
that you would remove one church to make way for another. You may 2: 
tempt as you please to film over the gulf which separates the Noble Lord ani 
some of those by whom he is supported, but you are only deceiving yourselves 
{Loud cheers.] The people of Ireland will read your speeches and arguments, 
in which the Protestant establishment is described as a nuisance and a badge of 
conquest, and they will laugh at your resolution. [Loudcheers.] Talk of this 
as the settlement of the question! Lord J. Russell asked concerning th 
church of Ireland, ‘ Does it tend to promote religion, or to maintain good 
order?’ But that church is still to be maintained—{loud cheersJ—in all its 
efficiency. [Renewed cheers, and cries of No, no.] Is that to be impaired 
{Loud cheers.] I thought you affected to consult its efficiency—and that you 
were anxious to curtail its superfluous wealth in order to promote that efficiency 
[Cheers.] I refer to the speech of Mr. Ward, to that of a Nobleman of whose 
abilities I have the highest opinion, and whose eminence I long ago prophecied 
{Lord Howick]; but I am so averse to touch on religious feeling or persona! 
animosities, that I will pass ever that speech. [Loud cheers.] As to the 
speech of Mr. C. Wood and that of Mr. Poulter, let them be read attentively, 
and see how far short of their object falls your resolution ; and will the Irish 
people fail to see this! You may act on this resolution for this one night, but 
you know each other’s different views in issuing this ‘ proclamation.’ You 
taunt me with being in the rear of improvement, but is it not a more fatal course 
to be in the rear of your own argument? You shoot an arrow, and never look 
where it falls. I do not see that it is a statesman’s part to watch the shifting 
wind of popular opinion, and set his sentiments by the weathercock ; such 4 
course will cause and provoke a prurient demand for innovation. Fancy, then, 
if you will, that I am destined to be in the rear of opinion. You can under- 
stand that feeling, but I cannot understand yours in taking up a position which 
you know is untenable. The Hon. Member for Middlesex gives me an 4j- 
proving smile; he is too shrewd to be deceived by the protestations of Hon 
Gentlemen that they vote for this motion from pure love to the church. He 
knows that theirs is a killing kindness [hear] ; he knows his grounds ;_ he knows 
that his resolutions of 1834 may soon succeed this. I am looking into th 
womb of futurity, and see my objects as clearly asin the past. You have taken 
a position which, as you know to be untenab!e, you wish me to take with you 
But I will not consent to appropriate this property, which is ecclesiastical, and 
connected with the Protestant establishment, to other purposes than those of 
that establishment. I will not assent to your resolution for the sake of Ireland, 
because J know how worthless and delusive it is [cheers], because I know that 
it is a measure which sends into Ireland, not peace, but a sword. [Loud cheers. | 
It will excite in that unhappy and susceptible country false hopes—hopes whic! 
you cannot realize, and yet hopes that you will shrink from disappointing 
{(Cheers.]} You are abandoning all sound principles, and consequently 
shaking all confidence. I give the Noble Lord fair notice that I shall oppose 
his motion for going into committee—[cheers]—and that in committee | shall 
oppose his resolution—[continued cheering]—and lastly, that I shall oppose with 
all my strength the communication of that resolution to his Majesty. [Enthv- 
siastic cheering.] I say I will oppose the communication of that resolution 
to the King, and I will oppose it on these grounds: the course is nove! 
and unprecedented—[hear, hear]—it is unnecessary for the purposes 
professes. [Cheers.] It wears all the appearance of its being the Noble 
Lord’s intention and that of his allies to pass by the House of Lords— 
(Hear, hear.] If you think that course the most advisable, take it openly—take 
it honestly. [Loud cheers.} Let us fight the battle manfully, on honest, dis- 
tinct, and avowed grounds. [Loud cheers.] J ask whether you consider 1! 
right to ask for a resolution of this nature under the unfair and dishonest pretence 
of making a communication to the crown? [Cheers.] And wherefore! 11 
order that the King’s answer may meet all publicity, all novel and indecorous 
publicity. I will be no party to this act, and who is to carry this address to tht 
King? Let me recommend a deputation of the Noble Lord (J. Russell) to" 
England, the Hon. Member (Mr. Hume) for Scotland, and the Hon. and Learned 
Member (Mr. O'Connell) for all Ireland. Thus will be represented the three 
parties who form the Opposition. The King could not forget that the Noblt 
Lord had last year told him that he could not legis!ate on this subject without @ 
commission, which was granted ; and he must now tell the King that he cou’ 
not wait for the report, he was in such a hurry to legislate. The Hon. a 
Learned Member (Mr. O'Connell) would remind the King of the Act of Union. 
and the provision for the church secured by it, and he would also remind his 
Majesty of certain words in a royal speech when the Noble Lord was of ti 
cabinet who prepared that speech—[laughter]—* about the royal indignation ¢ 
certain attempts to excite the people.” The Noble and Hon. three would assur’ 
his Majesty of the perfect unanimity of themselves and their respective followe 
on the meaning and scope of the resolution. If you agree with me in a desire " 
defer this important question, you sacrifice nothing; you only decline asserlln: 
a general principle without having laid before the particular plan with which |' 
proposed to follow itup. [Cheers.] For myself I vote against the committe 
upon principle—[hear, hear]—but if you, differing with me, vote against ‘!'* 


Right Hon. Baronet (Sir H. Hardinge) had proved that, before the Reformation, | matter is too important to be thus trifled with. [Cheers.] You have a right to | Motion, it will only have the effect of passing to the previous question, and 0 0 


this system of outrage occurred; and what provoked it! The presumption of 
the Conqueror. What he hoped from the present motion was, that it would 
mark the commencement of a new era. It was not which party was to govern ; 
the real question to Ireland was—*“ Would this motion be rejected as another 
act of injustice added to thousands that had been already perpetrated? or was 
it to give hope of a new system of government '—What had not nature and na- 
ture’s God done for Ireland?” What might she have been !—what was she ! 
—and who prevented the happy fulfilment of her destinies? “I say emphati- 
rcaily you did it. You—the British people, who misgov>med her for centuries.” 
it was not the present, nor the late, nor any previous government, but the gen- 
“eral stain of all. In England and in Scotland, the Church of the State, was the 
‘Church of the majority. He did not ask so much for Ireland. He would pro- 


be maintained without such aid, let it perish. ‘If the Protestant be the better 
religion give it fair play and it will succeed. | Show us our error, but do not ex- 
pect us to be convinced by a priest in the guise of an executioner. If there is 
any thing which savours of bigotry or exclusiveness, or which is not practicable 
onl there is any thing which calls on you tu act against the Protestant religion 
in Ireland, in the system proposed by the Noble Lord, and of which I am the ad- 
vocate, then oppose it. You should, as Protestants or as statesmen, on the 
ground of religion, or on the ground of state policy. (Hear, hear.} But have 
you this ground of religion* {Hear.}] You have for three hundred years used 
every instrument you could to convert the people from Catholicism to Protest- 
antism. You have given it wealth, and strength, and di 
for it bishops, chapters, and deaneries in gorg 
mee 4 our ep despoiled our altars, and prostrated our temples—you have 
in hort, done all you could to make the religion of he people of Ire at 
religion which you profess to sustain Think a. thie yoecr Amn re 
land if the Irish church was not under the protection of England? 

England do you imagine would be said were such a system attempted : 


Would 


| 
| 
| 
| 


What in| 


| insist upon the Noble Lord's producing a practical plan—that is the only way 
, to prevent the exciting of extravagant hopes and subsequent disappointment. 

| It is said the Irish church has not effected the ends for which it was established. 
| You say that the Catholics are to the Protestants as 8 to 1, and that as the 
| church has not spread, its revenues should be curtailed ; but the causes of its ill 


postponing the consideration of those important matters which are involved int 
cold, dry proposition of the Noble Lord. Introduce a bill, discuss it after Eastet, 
or amend a bill of the government; take time to consider whether educatio” 
shall be gratuitous or stipendiary ; to inquire what are the real revenues of “ 
church ; this, I say, respectfully but firmly, it is your duty to do. I am sure '* 





| success are in part removed. The prejudice against the church was supposed 
to be removed when we removed from them all civil disabilities, and put Pro- 


testant and Roman Catholic on circumstances of perfect equality as to the pos- | creet friends. 


session of civil rights. [Cheers.] But there were again abuses in the church 
and an irregularity in the distribution of its revenues which had also impeded its 
progress. [Cheers from the opposition.] I say, then, those have ceased 
now to exist, or, if they still continue, they shall cease to exist. 


|of itt The wealth of the clergy in the south of Ireland! 
| What a mockery! ‘To talk of the trappings of luxury and superfluous wealth 
| among those who have been robbed of their revenues for the last four years! 


[Loud cheers | he moved for a partial report of the labours of the commissioners. 
test against making the Catholic religion the religion of the State; if it cannot | from the ministerial side of the House.] The wealth of the clergy was an ob- He courted delay, but time pressed; he was obliged to go on. ‘ 

| jection, but did not the church temporalities remove it, or begin the removal | laughter.) The Noble Lord saw the expediency and the good policy of vere 
{Loud cheers. } | for information, but he was compelled to yield to the pressure from beh! 


Noble Lord will thank me for coming to his rescue. I most sincerely believe ee 
| he has been brought into his present unfortunate situation by the advice of _ 
[Cheers and laughter.] He did not give notice of this mot 

| (Hear, hear.} The Hon. Member for St. Alban’s had stood sponsor to! 
| (Hear, hear.} The Noble Lord was obliged to take it out of his hands, and u rs 
| first he asked and gave notice that he wanted the whole report, and afterwar® 
{ Hear, heat. 
[Cheers, 2° 





Let us save the Noble Lord from his difficulty, and op 


(Hear, and laughter.) 
It was, of 010, ° 


him to the happiness we all wish him. [Cheers and laughter. } 


. , - > am » 
{Loud cheers.] Their sufferings and patience should render their myth slave’s duty to remind the conqueror he was mortal, but I, a freeman, 4! 


more effective. But you have not now to form an establishment to divide 
£450,000, but you have 1,100 churches, and 1,100 glebe houses ; are they to be 
abandoned? You want to encourage the Protestant landlord to settle on his 
| estate, and you present him with a ruined church to enliven the prospect. I call | 
| on those who still doubt—{Oh, oh. J 





appointed to prepare the Temporalities Bill. They reported that parishes had | 
| applied for means to erect new churches, offering to supply one-third, one-half, | 
and in several cases two-thirds, of the expense. Did this look as if the churches 
were standing still’ It would be less improved by sending zealous preachers 
from place to place, as recommended by the Hon. Member for Tunbridge, than 
| by placing one in a fixed position, setting an example of the discharge of domestic 


You know that the course of the debate | the power that you exercise does not extend without these walls with t 
gnity—you have formed | has not gratified you, and I call on you to consider the last report of the board | intensity with which it operates within. 
eous array—and you have taken | 


ashamed of the slave's office. I will warn you. You may boast that you ©" 
cise the supreme power and controul over the executive government of the “ yet 
try, but let me whisper in your ear, that though triumphant here, _ . 
enabled to drive the engine of state after whatsoever fashion you may Pi*""" 
Your majorities do not controul pu’ 


and not to be contro 


[Cheers.j| It is independent of majorities, ce 
yal 


I am confident that the people will not sanction a motion to em 


You may have their silence, but you will not have their 4 
unus 


opinion. 
by a vote. 
the government. 
bation. The people of England will not sanction attempts to throw oe 
obstacles in the way of the executive guvernment. Would they sanction a' 


t 


of want of confidence’? that would be an usual course of proceeding 
j 
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‘ aa 
" rire you not the manliness to pursue it? Why do you, instead of it, ask me to | Beauharnois, in Lower Canada, complaining of the conduct of the House of | Beauharnois fell under an attack of quinsey in all se -sianes of pentbeate 
ke ee enake this question? Why do you not say at once that you want to turn | Assembly there, and of the oppression and injustice to which the petitioners | days before, the grace and agility which he displayed when accompanying 
- sa the government by the introduction of this measure? If you are confident | were subjected, and expressive of their entire disapprobation ef the 92 resolutions | young Queen to a horse race, were the subject of general genes ti 
‘ on our strength, which you so fondly boast, let me ask you, are you competent to | passed by the House of Assembly in February, 1834. As ameasure had been | This unfortunate event came like a clap of bearers edhe h ‘hed ae tod ‘his 
‘ a jertake the government yourselves ? [Hear, hear.] You have great majorities ; | announced by Government—namely, the sending out of a commission for the | who already felt a sincere attachment to the Young a ho a evote ; = 
4 : ‘ you possess the means of carrying on the executive government! If you do, | purpose of healing the lamentable dissensions which prevailed in that province, | heart and his life to the new country which had adopte - or 1 bye : 
= pas way is free before you. Strong in the confidence of the House, strong in | he would refrain from entering at large into the subject of the petition. He was | past. A part of the people refuse to give credence to so sudden a death, an 
“ the confidence of the people, you can have no difficulty in deciding this question. | afraid, however, that from the discussions that had taken place in that House | many persons seem to give faith to suspicions of poison. 
e Why, then, do you throw it upon me? Why do you not take the responsibility | during the last two years, Parliament had been led to believe that the fault of Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83 a 83 per cent. prem, 
; on yourselves! Why do you not displace us, and then carry on the measure | such dissensions was in a great degree attributable to the British residents in — —— 
ne triumphantly? (Cheers. } Iwill oppose your measure in every stage. I shall | Canada, and that the French population, which he admitted formed three-fourths ah ERUR ALBIOW. 
= adhere to the principles of my own measure. I feel that such is the necessity for | of the population of the country, were perfectly free from the guilt of causing . 
- “ye settlement of the tithe question, that it will admit of no further delay. I | such dissensions. Now, he begged to say, that upon inquiry he had satisfied NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1835. =“. 
ior shall press it forward, and if you signify an intention of continuous opposition— | himself that such was not the fact. These petitioners, British subjects, stated | == a > Se See ia ak. an 
na { your determination to throw unusual impediments in the way of the govern- that they had great cause of complaint from the manner in which they were ex- By the arrival of the Columbus, United States, and Montreal, we have our 
iis nent be plainlysindicated, = if I ows I shall athe. able to proceed oa be | — from their common rights as British subjects, by the mode in see legis- | regular files from London to the 10th ult. 
a <.em shal then gee that the time bes arrived when it wif wat be poscible for | weigh, which they used to oppress snd deprive the petitioners of the rights to | _ Teese. vessole bring we the important intelligence of the resignation of the 
. detail, 1 sh a : we : , - . ’ SEC Ss and dep ; ; . ~ dil = ‘ P P a 
on a consistently with my sense of duty, to remain in the situation which I have | which they were entitled. The Hon. Gentleman, after referring to the violent Conservative Ministry, after a series of important events in the House of Com 
oe at present the honour to held.” (The Right Hon. Gentleman resumed his seat | proceedings of the House of Assembly, and reading some extremely violent | mons. This event took place on the 8th of April, to the grief and consterna- 
mad amidst the loudest cheering.) 5 wi ; st | passages from speeches made by their speaker, M. Papineau, brought up the | tion of the whole Kingdom. At the last dates no new Cabinet had been formed, 
io The House divided—Ayes 322, Noes 289. Majority against Ministry 33. | petition. hdl although it was understood that Earl Grey had had two interviews with his Ma- 
y: Cheers from the oppesition, particularly from Mr. O’Connell.j Mr. HUME complained that he could not gather from the speech of the Hon. | . tie: te : done: ; ar tails himself the 
om * The House went into committee, and the question to report progress being put | Gentleman what the real subject matter of the petition was. That British sub- wy, aS ew ae certain that he will again Le we ay — ' 
r of y the chairman, Sir R. Peel hoped that, after so long a debate, the report would | jects in Canada had grounds for complaint he did not deny. All classes in that burthens of office, and it is even affirmed that he had advised the King ee 
a. ot be brought up till Monday. Lord John Russell could not consent to any | country had grounds for complaint. The Hon. Member proceeded to defend M. | Lord Melbourne, or to charge Earl Spencer (formerly Lord Althorp) with the 
reat postponement, ‘The question was agreed to without a division, and the report | Papineau from the attack made upon him, and stated that that gentleman possessed | formation of a new Ministry. All was doubt and speculation at the last dates,» 
land ordered for Friday. Adjourned. : | the entire confidence of the House of Assembly, by whom he had been three or | 14+ unmixed with serious apprehensions for the future. ‘ 
on House of Commons, April 6. | four times elected as Speaker, in opposition to Government. We have inserted & considerable portion of the important Parliamentary se } 
pay Lord J. RUSSELL then moved the order of the day, communicating at the | Mr. ELLICE was understood to say that all classes in Canada had grounds ‘ wre : I ips ; YP 
ang <ame time the course he intended to pursue. He said that if the house agreed to | for complaint, and that he hoped the commission issued by Government would ceedings before referred to, although the debates which led to the dissolution of i 
find he resolution, he would to-day move this other resolutien—namely, | tind means for remedying them the Cabinet loose much of their interest now that the crisis has taken place. é 
ig. of «That it is the opinion of this house that no measure upon the subject of | Mr. ROEBUCK said that the niinority—namely, the British residents in | We shall, then, briefly recapitulate the course of events for about ten or twelve i 
| the tithe = — - healed ie, argh Poneto a ee does yr | Canada, were fairly represented in the House of Commons there. ‘The House | days, and after offering a few remarks, take leave of the unpleasant subject. 
- Y y the prince >€ ? e } SOLL n, — .leani ! Ass r sic 7 , TS ‘ > c: 
an itty the socal to appropriate the ann ‘. the vor na of pr roe i | pahesening oo th tame een ove ey nign 3 Fp elma By the previous arrivals, we announced to our readers that Sir Robert Peel 
sider -ourse, 8 Q & 8 s + | 28 ngs om, , ve 2 ’ ‘ g 5 ‘ ‘ 
hI “i that if his second resolution were carried, he should move that it be com- team of get aga The Fro ey cauan, the Ghai was Satan’ by a | ¥as beating his enemies at all points, which, in fact, was the case—for such was 
N ite municated to the Crown in an address similar to that which he had threatened to | clerk in the Colonial-office, Mr. Hay : there would be no good government for the ability displayed by him, so judicious were his measures, and so liberal his 
d si move in the first — ; vt Canada, or any other colony, while that gentleman remained in that office, for it | reforms, that the Opposition could make but little head against him ; they dared f 
No.) I or nae oh oe eaaua eaten a resolution being sa not who was Colonial Secretary, Mr. Hay was bond fide the Colonial | not assail him by any specific vote expressive of want of confidence—or with- i 
: ad DY 4 é ov, | ot. | Gov »nt. : . : 
ie a DISSOLUTION OF THE MINISTRY Mr ROBINSON rose to order, and said it was not competent for any mem- | Bld the supplies, although abundantly inclined to do so. In fact, he chal- 
at ih au 4 aVil. . ! fr. aXe 4 ? aer, and § é © , 7thae . . : . 
a. , House of Commons, Apri! 8. | ber, on the presentation of a petition, to go into the whole question of colonial jenged them again and again to come forward with a direct vows of ae eat : 
1 and The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER: It is my intention to move | policy, especially when a commission had been issued by the Government. promising them that if the vote were carried, he would instantly resign. 
slves that the Mutiny Bill be read a third time ; and in making that motion, I wish to | Mr. ROEBUCK said a few words amidst loud cries of “ order.” (See his Speech on the Army Estimates, and on Lord John RKusseli’s Reso- * 
ents, avail myself of = ee affords to notify to the House that I, and all The SPEAKER was understood to deprecate these discussions on petitions. | jytion.) But this course they were too wary to take, because they knew that ‘ 
se Rw colearues of his Majetye Government, in conjunction and in conformity | Sir E- Keath and Me osbuck rove together. efor one moment | H® Premio’ popularity was unnsaible, and that the country would not sot 
i8 with ¢ a ’ BI 8s, aC - . 1 ANS 4 . : . ; i 3 " i 
’ , , : ‘ ‘ P : S RICK : + P r »y | tain them in a wholesale and reckless attack ona Minister whose course had Ny 
x the siderations of the vote which the House of Commons came to last night, and Mr. ROEBUCK—I can hardly pardon you, Sir. [ Laughter. ] The Hon.Member ara ‘ 4 
good of the position in which, as a Ministry, we find ourselves here, tu signify | proceeded to say that he was perfectly in order. When the Hon. Member pre- been faultless. Nothing, then, was left them but to attack him by a side wind, | 
I its to his Majesty, that in our judgment it was out duty to place the offices we | senting the petition had made a long speech, he (Mr. Roebuck) had a perfect | and to place him, by a vote upon a particularly tenacious subject, in such a posi- 4 
aired hold at ~ pg ee I do ~ merge A ‘ a we have pe 9 9 | — to ang to hes a a se either by 7 yore tion that he could not retain office. The Irish Church, that stumbling-block to 
ou course e ost reluctance, : y » deepest convic seste > chairmé , é y. 1 . Da- = : i 
oe BB couse me most reluctance, and ot without the deepest conviction of | Worcester the chairman of the Canada Company, or the Right Hon: Dell Ministers, at length presented the opportunity they had so long sought 
1 ts 86 $ se SSeS 3 | ; - 2 was 7 , + os : , ; é . 8 
shose of the King, and having received from his Majesty the most cordial and unre- | (Mr. Young) had spoken of the House of Assembly, where proceedings, he had and Lord John Russell, by the insidious wording of a Resolution, so framed it as « 
ecied mitting support, looking to the present state of public affairs, to the present | said, verged upon treason. to catch the votes of nearly every Whig and Radical Member of the House. te 
sonal state of political parties, and to the strength (not @nly the numerical, but the Mr. YOUNG I did not say so. It was as follows :— ih 
> the moral wee 4 re -_ y se we have had the honour of being | oat ROE Bl CK—The Hon. Member only a few minutes ago had oe. “ "That this House do resolve itself into a Committee, in order to consider the 
rely, s ipperten . yo felt vm to be = r 7 ont er rea cireumetanc es, to continue the - - , across the table, that he had used the words “‘ verging he gre apoyo present state of the Church Establishment in Ireland, with a view of supplying 
Irish — - H erect pny lic a a t od m ayevens i of a Crown, , : (Mr. Roebuck) begged to say that justice would and should be done to that | any sarples of ite revenues, not required for the ‘epiritasl care of its members, to 
. but to the latest moment that was consistent with the interest of the public service, | colony. the general education of all classes of the people, without distinction of religious 
You oak poe Dye id Bramall g 7a Osage y all ei bape I - not ls a a : oo i a cone Se _ ee omminens? poop < . 
Ourse hesitate to +] ic PulevV sna lave credit with the great ma- aspect, anc 1a 1e on. ember tor ath had induige ‘ é . ‘ P . 
+ Look jority of the House, [cheers] that it is connected only with public pelncigte onl unwarrantable assertions. ‘{Hear. bese.) He did not say that the Hon. | — It will be mw that this sr the dangerous, and heretofore unadmitted, prin- ; 
\ifting {General cheers.] I have a strong impression that when a public man, ata | Member was out of order; but this he would say, that the Hon. Member, after | ciple,that Parliament had the right to alienate Church endowments—that is toway, 
uch a crisis of great impertance, takes upon himself the trust of administering the | the understanding that had been come to by the House respecting discussions | to appropriate ecclesiastical property to lay purposes, a principle that always has, 
then, affairs of Government - Ne. — = does incur an i . persevere > re presentation oF anew was not a woe in eos a ey anges mo | and always must be resisted by every Conservative Minister. ‘These endowments 
der- the ad s se ‘ sas é s e > > 2 2 s . 25 » » »rlor i . . 
_ indiference to publi life—that no disgust at the labour it exposew—-that no per. | concerns of the Golonial-office, which he (Mr, Gledstone), wae mot. aware that | WeT® made for religious purposes exclusively—eohsequently the attempt to divert 
which da nce —the $2 é ses— - 8 aU al- Mr. _ aw | eT . : rile j 
in ap- sonal gratification—that no discordance of private feeling, would sanction a pub- | the Hon. Member had any peculiar means of obtaining? Was he justified, af- | them to other uses is a violation of the terms of the original grants and bequests, 
Hon lic man, on light grounds, in withdrawing from the post in which the favour of | ter complaining of the attack made upon Mr. Papineau, who was absent and | a flagrant invasion of vestdd rights, and a dangerous attack upon property of every j 
. He his Sovereign has placed him. But at the same time, there is an evil in exhibit- | could not defend himself, in immediately after making an attack upon Mr. Hay, | kind in the kingdom. If Parliament can take frem the Church and give to “ 
knows - to pct a ae - me aoe of a pg eh y enevens in 7 | who te — wee and could = a himself? fHear.] He begged to | schools, why not a futute Parliament take from schools and give to the Church? 
the ouse 0 < y e y =né Sé $ > ~ j F; Ss » . , 
of ' me ’ ( ymmons w ae a will enable it satis aren y te conduct the business of | say that the attack was a most unfounded one If the House of Commons can seize Church property, why not Corporate pro- hy 
taken ie nation, and to exercise a legitimate and necessary control over the proceed- | —-—.. ty? And if the H ize both Church and C ‘ ‘ h a 
gs of _ t i , — : : erty’ And if the House can seize bo urch and Corporate property, w 
ql yor pag his F pee m eae ype he e eaion of weak mae 0b wh 1, annem Apel 10.-—Nothing hes teanepined herp to-day with negara to out. po- t i led property, or even the property of individuals ? "The rinci le is rad ‘ 
" ol liesiee cH wher eg ei ‘ ud ee phe ood i B cry wy =" ' litical affairs in addition to that already known, beyond the fact that Earl Grey | PO! *Uncee property, 0 ne pyre . L aetapared 7 ; 
ote ; moe of HA pce we okin - ra we adios peteiy wt ; psc en had been with his Majesty, for the sole purpose of consultation upon the critical | Same in all cases, and its adoption will sooner wed later lead ‘ evils of which we 
: oe sieneiiie Son oonh of cl caliaeita tex aie dt oh - to me = position of the Crown and the country. An impression has prevailed that a coa- | little dream, for it saps one of the great foundations of British rights—the sacred ‘ 
soba bes Giibeeiaeaaeientl within at fou haat Tat ‘th * " — th _ - be +“ lition Administration will be the result ; there is, however, nothing beyond mere | jnyiolability of property. The step, then, we so much deprecate, has been: 
= aa eee : nights that we have had the misfortune conjecture for this or any other statements which have been circulated. The shen by Parliament, ind was dediiied by a Vote on Lérd Jobn Maccoll’s motion 
whic! 0 be In a minority upon each—on Thursday last, on Friday last, on Monday last, | 400) cct 3 : ve , taken by Parliament, anc 8 y 4 i 
ting and again last night; considering that that minori i f thirty Conpest tasetent i, Rawovet, Gussrany Wines 50 ie eraies sapere < the coun. | f 322 to 289 he 3d of April, 1835. The event is an important one, and ' 
sti yer thet 0 enn @ . a le eo ‘9 vat minority was a minority of thirty, | try and that feeling cannot be expected to subside until the future Government | ° 322 to 289, on the 3d o tine , hetaed ’ f 
jue om a Pesce Ge Gaston take ae e oe — a poe with which is settled: but as the public business is seriously interrupted by this change, the | we duly record it. But this scion of the house of Russell did not stop here, for 4 
oppose dir ; s : erting also to the fact, that on this occasion we | .ooner the arrangement can be made with safety to the institutions of this coun- | after refusing the delay which courtesy usually grants to the defeated party, he \ 
J shall received the support of those who, not having general and unlimited confidence | try the better.—Morning Herald Saey yer ; ' 
se with in the Government, have still given us, I must say, a cordial and honourable | ‘aad . on the following Monday moved as follows :— ; t 
Enthv- support [cheers] on every occasion in which it was consistent with their | — as ta From the Globe. ‘ P , | ‘That it is the opinion of this House that no measure upon the subject of { 
olution public principle to give it; adverting to all these considerations, in my opinion The Tory Ministry is dissolved ; we always predicted its career, which closed | tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment, which does not i 
novel the time has come when it was incumbent on us to withdraw from the re- | Yesterday in the resignation of the whole Peel and Wellington Cabinet. His | embody the principle contained in the foregoing resolution,” — { 
es nar, which office under such circumstances imposes. In addition or ny here Mma gerne Ae caadbey hr ct ae ued Sante HET sehen cal | Thus incorporating the destructive principle of his former Resolution in the Bill i 
in path gs ae peyton — 5 ae Alig ce. gy weed bes . oo understvod some weeks since The Noble Earl, in obedience to the commands | then before the House for regulating the Tithes of Ireland. Sir Robert Peel 
3.— ive, > < P ’ -] s . M . ° | : : 5 4 ; 
—take onsentiian in my opinion, for any public man io cae ns os paar sata of his Sovereign, waited on the King to-day at St. James's Palace. and had an | then declared, that if this Resolution were carried he must resign—it was car- 4 
’ . $ M 2 P ‘ A ‘ ° - F : . 
st, dis- It was tantamount to a declaration, that the House had not that confidence in the | nee pi of considerable duration. ww Pomagpre J arrived at _ Palace about | ried by a vote of 285 to 258, and we this day record the fatal consequences. 
ider it Government which entitled it to permit that Government to submit to considera- "4 f past eleven, and remained with the King above two ne _ itis uncertain | ‘he manly course of Sir Robert Peel, throughout the whole of these trying 
- tion the measures of which it had given notice. ‘The Noble Lord had signified pnt 2 o a = yng ye wpe ea an aeons ne a | scenes, has reflected on him the highest credit. He has been the victim of a ruth- i 
1 In his inte ’ : » menadaten dvised his Majesty as to whom it shou e entrusted in 1 s de- ; " 
e " betes rahe, if — pe ge a lead to “y result he anticipated, clining again 4 sabia the office of Prime Minister less and ferocious faction, of men who could not urge one act against him—who 
corous e \ " Te %» . P . 7 
ne the natant of phy 7 yee» Sal font niaeaiee af disadien . From the Courier. | dared not face him with any open charge, and who invariably shrunk from any \ 
ell) for and as I had no right to presume that the House would take a different view of Several carriages have been observed at Lord Grey’s door in Berkeley square, | direct, open, and manly attack. He asked for a fair trial, it has not been given 
earned the policy of the address than of the policy of the resolution, it did not appear | Since his return from the Palace, and among others that of Lord Melbourne. A | him ; but by insidious and indirect means, his enemies have succeeded in driving 
fre me a upon myself and my colleagues, whose views are in exact conformity = ne pe cae oa = a: te Telieve the public anxiety, by stating from his post—without even the pretence of charge or fault, omitted or commit- 
Novi imy , . ; “ . | whe 7] y 2 ce ; ale — . . P 
shout & . hich angie ieee ta nb aay to ——- in a useless e snl p Say Ce SS ee See NO F, wad Alten | ted—the most patrivtic man and ablest Minister in the Kingdom. And this my 
sould and 1c ‘ Se "ats eae eax ction teen | As iti ’ 2 ' i ini . | Lord John Russell calls—public principle ! 
» could and unnecessary difficulty. The vote of last night was not only tantamount toa| As it is known that Lord Grey has been for some time of opinion that no ad : 
on. and ‘eclaration of want of confidence in Government, but it implied the necessity of | ministration could be at present formed on a secure and satisfactory basis, in | It is admitted that the Opposition cannot, nor the nation at large, produce a f 
Union, a total change of system in Ireland, so far as the Church revenues are concerned. | Which Sir Robert Peel did not take a leading part, the interview of his Lordship | person so able and so competent to the duties of a Premier, as Sir Robert Peel 
“ pe : un do ate eae to parties roo in the ate nomaiion, the = ws sy mn on “1 egret ne ar ene ce | —inferior men have displaced him, but they cannot fill his place. The diffi- 
the bg or which stands for to-morrow, the House will think it right to meet, and | 40!e Daronet will continue in his Majesty's service. thie sempmegeimm et . re i 
; . . l ’ ; , , ties of conducting the government have incalculably increased by recent 
ation 2 then consent, without any furmal resolution brought forward to-night, to adjourn | however, no very decided conclusion can be come to, as to the political com- | yin : 
nasew Monday. I am confident, also, that the motion I am about to make, for the plexion of the future Administration. | ovens, and hence the reluctance of Earl Grey ae Some the 
. thind reading of the Mutiny Bill with reference to considerations of the public | ; . From the Standard. ‘ duties of office. Matters are certainly in a peculiar situation, for with the 
— , tnterest, will be as cheerfully conceded to me by the House asthe motion of ad- | _ It is said that his Majesty has this day sent for Lords Grey, Melbourne and | present House of Commons no Minister can go on, unless he adopts the 
chit [her lean nalovenes to diana cabianation ox briedly on I coald, and in the mam | Pine King’s commente for the constrvction of « Cabiast," Grest activity mean. | Principle of Lond J. Ressell's motion anit the destructive eysten. A Whig 
: ‘ast calculated to produce any angry feelings—[Cheers from every part 0 . m P a, ‘ : e } 
mamite the House.] The whole of my political life _ been spent in the * Saacat of while prevails in all the political circles. Meetings were held yesterday at Lord aera —— ny the Tories would not be sufficiently strong ; 
nst this Commons : the remainder of it will be spent here ; and whatever may be the con- | Francis Egerton’s and Lord Stanleys ; and this day a great and most tempestu- | indeed it is questionable if Earl Grey or Lord Stanley could form a government 
- wh flicts of parties, I, for one, shall always be anxious to stand well with the House, | 0us meeting of Whig and Whig Radicals is collected at Brooks's. As may be | that would last a month. It will, however, be tried, and must fail; agitation 
fea er I be in a majority or in a minority—{loud cheers.] I do not | supposed, the Opposition are, by the near prospect of place, oe terion | will then ensue, which will alarm the people of property, when the King may be 
pastel, lesita ; 1% i : S eetiets GK q 
seed Q calen aaaiaifites aps ge ~~ ay ti Hy ge of no ya a Seinteu aed akien ok nn hen 5 oy | advised to try the effects of another election. But all this presents asea of 
mt Ss, WOU ever have advise he Crown to resign that great source of | agains ¢ sie ° , My ‘ | : ‘ : . F . 
vs of 1 moral strength which consists in a strict adherence to the practice—to the | have constructed a feasible Cabinet out of such elements, will have surpassed tempers and difficulties, in weathering which, many a man in England will 
sure the Principles—to the letter—and to the spirit of the constitution of this country. | the achievement of Orpheus. bitterly regret the opposition he offered to Sir Rebert Peel. Still we are not ; 
vines am confident, then, that adherence will be the surest method of warding off | Standard Office, 7 o’clock.—Nothing further has yet transpired relative to the | without hope—events will assuredly come round, and yet carry the vessel of 
ners eventfal dangers. It is because I believe in conformity with that constitution, a | formation of the new Ministry. state to safe anchorage. Property is too generally diffused in England for 
< ~ temas ought not to persist in carrying on public affairs after a fair trial | Downing street, April 1.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right | a general overturn to take place, and when real danger does present itself, we 
~ Sainst the decided opinion of a majority of the House of Commons—it is be- | Hon. the Earl Amherst to be Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of the : : f 
and the cause | ro : : ; ; | . oaee ; shall find enough to rally around the throne, to cherish and support it, and to 
ont se | have that conviction deeply rooted in my mind, that I have relinquished | provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. “% “yeh ¢ : ‘ , f , } 
— my post ; although I do sincerely regret the necessity which had compelled me| The King has also been pleased to appoint the Earl Amherst to be his Majes- transmit it unimpaired, in any essential degree, to posterity. f 
ae i to abandon the King’s service at the present moment—[much cheering.] Yet, | ty's High Commissioner for the investigation and redress of all grievances After Sir Robert Peel had, in the House of Commons, announced his resig- 
por ye the balance of Opposite interests, I belicve I have taken that course which | affecting his Majesty’s subjects in Lower Canada, in what relates to the admi- | nation, which he didin a speech of unparalleled ability, good taste, and good 1 
, behind ws an likely to maintain the character of a public man, and to promote the nistration of the government of the said province ; and feeling, Members of all parties crowded around him to offer their hands. On. 
‘nd leat wa © interests of the country, rather than persevering in what I believe! The King has been pleased to appoint Thomas Frederick Elliot, Esq.. to be leaving the house, the people cheered him, and bore him to the Colonial Office i 
Fold. uld be a fruitless attempt, to conduct public affairs in the face of an Opposi- | Secretary to Earl Amherst in his capacity of High Commissioner in the province | “©*¥'"8 ease ; : ¢ Colonial Office = 
me j; > ag which has hitherto obstructed the satisfactory progress of the business of | of Lower Canada. triumph. Now why was all this? Because the people of England know his 
you exer Honourchie seontinued cheers}. During the latter part of his speech, the Right | His Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint Major-General | worth and also know his opponents. There is not a man in the Kingdom, set- 
he coun Lo ie - Baronet appeared more than once strongly affected. the Hon. Henry King, Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, | ting party feelings aside, who does not feel ashamed at the mode in which his 
althoug? a OHN RUSSELL came forward after a pause, and spoke as follows : | to be a Knight Commander of the said Order, in the room of Lieutenant-General | ;emoval has been accomplished, and who does not, moreover, admit the im 
y please on & y an to say one word as to the course the Right Hon. Baronet proposes | the Hon. Sir Edward Stopford. denntalita haley of the cond ’ 
X a . . P J § e 
swith that . abe a should pursue as regards public business. In the two respects SPAIN.—In reply to an inquiry in the Commons, Lord Mahon admitted that Ww blish the Gazette in which th \ 
yal publi witeain* 9 has referred, both as to the adjournment and the Mutiny Bill, I am | Tord Ejtiott had, with the concurrence of the French and Spanish Governments e publish the “yazette in whieh the appointment of Lord Amherst to Cana- 
) Vv Bs . , , ’ xv . . 
ontroulee che Hon nor, wom. to concur with him.—With regard to the rest of the | been sent by the English Government to the North of Spain for the purpose of | 4a is announced. His Lordship, it will be seen, comes in the double capacity 
»mbarras> comment come é: preety es this is not the fit time for making any | endeavouring to put an end to the system of carnage that had recently marked | of Governor-General and Royal Commissioner. 
pir ap} entirely in Pig it th C erefore only give my opinion that he has acted | the warfare there. He added that no part of the object was to support the pre- — 
unusu: ee ey tensions of Don Carlos. ; bas ; A benefit for the Managers of the Italian Opera is announced for Monday. 
on 81 CANADA. DEATH OF PRINCE AUGUSTUS OF PORTUGAL. We trust a good house will reward these indefatigable gentlemen, whose efforts 
g. W Mr.G. F. YOUNG __ House of Commons, April 2. Prince Augustus Charles Eugene Napoleon de Leuchtenberg, consort of the | and whose abilities have throughout the season given much satisfaction. Miss 
-G. F. YOUNG rose to present a petition from certain British residents of | Queen of Portugal, died suddenly on the 28th March. The Son of Eugene Wheatley took her benefit on Friday. 
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THE HINDU DRAMA. phen 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. T ranslated from the original | 
Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
Second edition. London: Parbury, Allen & Co. ’ 

These specimens were originally published in Calcutta, anda very limited | 
number reprinted in this country: they were ably and copiously reviewed in | 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; but many adverse circumstances precluded the transla- 
tor’s experiment from receiving a fair trial, and the great body of readers from 
deciding whether the Hindi dramas deserve to rank among the standard works | 
of general literature. To the vast majority these volumes will appear pefectly | 
new, and this is a sufficient reason for giving them a more extended notice than 
weigually accord to second editions. It must also be added, that the corrections | 
and alterations introduced into the present edition are considerable, both in num- 
ber and importance ; and that the lovers of Hindd literature could not desire to | 
have the cause of their favourite study submitted to the tnbunal of public taste | 
under better auspices. The name of Professor Wilson is known throughout } 
Europe and Asia ;—the learned of both continents pay willing homage to his 
indefatigable research and extensive acquirements ; and, to great learning, he ; 
adds the rarer qualifications of refined taste. If this accomplished scholar fails 
to naturalize Kalidasa, no future translator can hope for success. We must, 
therefore, give a ful] and fair hearing to a question that is to be decided once 
and for ever. 

The very existence of a Hinda drama was unknown in Europe until Sir Wil- 
liam Jones published his translation of ‘* Sakuntala,” or “The Fatal Ring,’’ 
which, by the way, we should gladly have seen included in this collection : the 
great merits of that delightful piece pointed out the subject as worthy of farther 
investigation ; but so many difficulties impeded the attempt, that none but the | 
most enterprising could venture to pursue the track. The metaphysical charac- 
ter of the next translated specimen, ‘The Rise of the Moon of Intellect,” pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Taylor, of Bombay, damped the ardour produced by the 
“* Sakuntala ; °’ and the analysis of * The Stolen Marriage,” given in the ** Asiatic 
Researches,’ by Mr. Colebroke, though well calculated to revive attention to 
the subject, appeared in an Essay on Sanscrit and Prakrit prosody, and in a 
volume not likely to fall inthe way of general readers. It must be added, that 
these plays are the representatives of classes of Hindi dramas, the mytho-pas- 
toral and the metaphysical: they could not, therefore, convey to Europeans an 
adequate notion of a literature affording, ‘“‘ examples of the drama of domestic, 
as well as of heroic life—or original invention as well as of legendary tradi- 
tions.” 

Before entering upon an analysis of some of the specimens, it is necessary 
to say a few words on the general character of the Hiudi drama; for its merits 
and its defects are all its own: we can trace neither in its conduct nor construc- | 
tion any similarity to those which we have been accustomed to consider the per- | 
fection of dramatic art ; there is no limit to the number of acts; the unities of | 
time and place are disregarded, though unity of plot is uniformly observed. The 
rules and restrictions to which the author is subject are very numerous and very 
minute, but they all spring from the peculiar social system of the Hindus, and 
are essentially connected with national development. ‘They are written in a 
language that must have been unintelligible to the great bulk of the audience ; 
but, being thus reserved for the privileged classes, they maintain a high moral | 
purpose, and a stately purity, too often disregarded where it is necessary to court 
popular applause. ‘Theatrical representation among the Hinds, as amongst the | 
ancient Greeks, formed an essential part of religious ceremonials; and, as the | 
Greek tragedians frequently borrowed the outlines of their plots from the Ho- { 
meric poems, so did the dramatists of India from their national epics, the Maha- 
bharat and the Ramayana. ‘The notoriety of the stories probably counter- 
balanced, in soine degree, the difficulties which arose from their being represented | 
in a language scarcely intelligible to the multitude. Professor Wilson, in his | 
Introduction, euumerates the several species of the Indian drama, and the strict 
rules prescribed to each: to his pages we must refer our readers—having said 
enough to show that the specimen before us cannot fairly be tried by the canons 
of European criticism. | 

The first of the selected dramas is ‘The Toy-Cart : ” it extends to ten acts, | 
and isone of the happiest specimens of a combination of two plots, with which 
we are acquainted. ‘The outlines of the principal story may be told in a few | 
words :—Charudatta is a Bralman, of a wealthy and respectable family, reduced | 
to poverty by his munificence ; but he still preserves his noble disposition, la- | 
menting, not the loss ef his wealth, but his diminished power of benefiting his | 
fellow-creatures. 

I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth : 
But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 
Whence wealth has vanish’d, does I own afflict me. 
Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 
The elephant’'s broad front, when thick congeals 
The dried up dew,* they visit me no more. 

A wealthy lady, Vasantasena, falls in love with him, and resolves to become 
his second wife. She visits him during one of those terrific storms so frequent | 
in the rainy season, which is powerfully described in a conversation between 
the lady and her Vita, or parasite, fromm which the following is an extract :— 

Vit. There, like a string of elephants, the clouds 
In regular file, by lightning fillets bound, 
Move slowly at their potent god's commands. 
* * . - *. *. 




















Vas. Hailed by the peafowl with their shrillest cries, 
By the pleased storks delightedly caressed, 
And by the provident swans with anxious eye 
Regarded, yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

Vit. The countenance of heaven is close concealed, 
By shades the lightning scant irradiates. 
The day and night confusedly intermix, 
And all the lotus eyes of ether close. 
The world is lulled to slumber by the sound 
Of falling waters, sheltered by the clouds 
That countless crowd the chambers of the sky. 

Vas. The stars are all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness ina bad man's heart. . The heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband's absence. 

Samst’hanaka, the brother of the reigning sovercign, falls in love with Vasan- 
taséna—but, irritated by her scornful rejection of him, resolves to murder her. 
His parasite, who had hitherto been the companion of his vices, shrinks from 
the perpetration of such a crime: when asked, ** Who shall see you!” he re- 
plies— 


All nature—the surrounding realms of space ; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul— 

These all bear witness to the good or ill { 

That men perform, and these will sce the deed 

The wicked prince next applies to his slave, Sthavaraka, who makes the at- 

tempt, and then accuses Charudatta of the crime. The matter is brought be- 
fore the criminal court; but the evidence is so obscure, that the judge, using a 
very undignified simile, declares that * his wnderstanding labours like a cow in a 
quagmire.”” At this moment, some jewels are produced, which Vasantasena had 
given to purchase a toy-cart for Charudatta’s little son, and, on the strength of | 
this evidence, the Brahman is condemned. Just as the executioner is about to 
strike the fatal blow, Vasantaséna, who had only been wounded, rushes in—the 
Brahman’s life is spared, and a revolution in the state, which forms tke under- 
plot in the drama, restores him to wealth, and the pleasures of benificence. 

“The Hero and the Nymph,” by Kalidasa, is the second and most interest- 
ing of these plays. Urvasi, one of the nymphs of heaven. being rescued from 
the power of a malignant spirit by Purtravas, falls in love with her deliverer, 
who kindles with a mutual flame. The nymph, while performing her part in a 
sacred drama, unconsciously uttered the secret of her mortal love, and was 
sentenced to lose her divine knowledge; but, as one of the spectators in- 
forms us, 

“When the performance was over, Indra observing her as she stood apart, 
ashamed and disconsolate, called her to him. ‘The mortal who engrossed her } 
thoughts, he said, had been his friend in the hour of peril ; he had aided him in | 
conflict with the enemies of the gods, and was entitled to his acknowledgment. | 
She must accordingly repair to the monarch, and remain with him till he beholds | 
the offspring she shall bear him.” 

With the consent of his queen, Puriravas marries the nymph, and retires with 
her mto a desert, where there should be no interruption to their mutual love 
After some time, Urvasi strays inte a forest belonging to a malignant power, 
who transforms her into a yine. Purdravas, ignorant of hes fate, loses his 
senses, and the noble lyric strains in which his insane grief ia expressed, are 
amongst the finest effusions of Kalidd4sa’s muse. 

Air. 
I will speak to this peacock—Oh tell, 
If, free on the wing as you soar, 
In forest, or meadow, or dell, 
You have seen the leved nymph I deplore— 
You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair 
By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 
eae (Advancing to the bird and bowing.) 
At certain periods a thick dew exhales from the elephant’s temples. The pe- 


culiarity, though known to Strabo, seems to have escaped natural | 
; C ralists tll lately, w 
u. was noticed by Cuvier,”’ : ? _— 











Zhe Albion. 


Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet, 
Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride—lost in this dreary wilderness 1 
Her charms deserve your gaze. Huow—no reply? 
He answers not, but beats a measure. How— 
What means this merry mood! Oh yes, I know 
The cause. He now may boast his plumage 
Without a peer, nor shame to shew his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 
I leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 

(Proceeds, Music.) 
Yonder, amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad jainbu, cowers the kotl—faint 
Her flame of passion in the hotter breath 


Of noon. She of the birds is wisest famed— 
I will address her. 
* . > > * > 


Air. 
Say, nursling of a stranger nest,* 
Say, hast thou chanced my love to see, 
Ainidst these gardens of the blest, 
Wandering at liberty ; 
Or warbling with a voice divine 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine ¢ 
(Approaches, and kneels.) 
Sweet bird—whom lovers deem Love’s messenger, t 
Skilled to direct the God's envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart ; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 
(Turns to his left, as if replying.) 
Why did she leave 
One so devoted to her will? In wrath 
She left me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination—the fond tyranny 
That women exercise o'er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest shew of disregard. 
How now: the bird has flown. "Tis ever thus— 
All coldly listen to another’s sorrows. 
Unheeding my affliction, too, she speeds, 
Intent on joy expected, to yon tree, 
To banquet on the luscious juice, the jambu t 
From its now ripe and roseate fruit, distils. 
Like my beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
Deserts ne. Let hur go—I can forgive her. 
* * : * * * 
How beautiful the lotus—it arrests 
My path and bids me gaze on it—the bees 
Murmur amidst its petals—like the lip 
Of my beloved it glows, when that has been 
Somewhat too rudely sipped by mine, and sweetly 
Protests against such violence—I will woo 
This honey rifler to become my friend. 
(Advances. ) 
Air. 
Unheeding the cygnet at first, 
His beak in the nectar of passion dips ; 
But fiercer and fiercer his thirst— 
As deeper he sips. 
Say, plunderer of the honied dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Voluptuous rolls, as if it swam with wine? 
And yet methinks ’tis idle to enquire, 
For had he tasted her delicious breath 
He now would scorn the lotus. I will hence. 

A goddess takes pity on him, and sends him an amulet, by which the enchant- 
ment is broken, and Urvasi restored to his arms. As years elapse between some 
of the acts, Urvasi’s son, whom she had hidden, remembering the conditions 
affixed by Indra to her residence on earth, attains the age of manhood : an ac- 
cident brings him into the company of his parents; but their joy at beholding 
him is blighted by the remembrance, that Urvasi’s term on earth is expired. At 
this moment, a sage descends from heaven, announcing that the gods had re- 
solved to admit Pururavas into their assembly, and that he shall enjoy eternal 
bliss with his Urvasi. ‘The drama concludes with the coronation of Ayus, the 
son of the hero and nymph; and the following singular benediction is spoken by 
Purtravas :-— 

May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as their wont, as foes : 
But in a friendly bond together twined 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind. 


The History of Rama forms the subject of the third drama: it comprises the 


| history of the events subsequent to the conclusion of the war described in the | 


Ramayana. The people of Ayodhya (Oude,) become unjustly suspicious of the 


influence that Queen Sita exercises over Rama: they are about to rise in re- | 


bellion, when Rama consents to have her removed from the palace during her 
sleep, and sent into a remote exile. 
saved by the deity of that river; and the twins, of which she is subsequently | 
delivered, are educated in all the knowledge of the East by sage ascetics. | 
Twelve years rolled on, but Rama did not forget his love of Sita, and, when | 
about to offer the Aswamedh, or solemn sacrifice of a horse—the importance of 
which is well known, from Dr. Southey’s ** Curse of Kehama’’—a golden image 
| of Sita is designed to forma part of the solemn rite. Before the ceremony, he | 
visits the forest of Janast’hana, the scene, as the readers of the Ramayana will | 
remember, both of his ancient glories and of his ‘“ love’s young dream ;”’ he is 
accompanied by the spirit of Sambuka, whom he had slain, and who feels grate- | 
ful to Rama for the gift of death—because, to fall by such a hand, is a sure { 
passage to a glorious immortality. ‘The scenery of the forest, and the feelings 
with which Rama recognizes it, are powerfully described. 
Ram. Lies Janast’hina here? 
Sam. Towards the south, 
It skirts these thickets, through whose spacious bounds 
Wander at will the monsters of the wild. 
Fierce o’er thé mountain stalks the ravenous tiger, 
Or lurks in gloomy caves; through the thick grass 
Curls the vast serpent, on whose painted back 
The cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
Gush from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Gave back the tiger's roar, or where the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 
The blaze the dragon's fiery breath has kindled. 
Ram. I recognise the scene, and all the past 
Rises to recollection. ‘These drear shades 
Appalled not Sita, well content to brave 
The forest gloom with Rama at her side. 
Such was her wond'rous love, that cheerfully 
She trod the wild. What wealth need man desire, 
Who in the fond companion of his life, 
Has one that shares his sorrows, and disperses 
All anxious care with exquisite delight ? 


Sam. Dismiss such melancholy thoughts. Observe 
The peafowl’s glorious plumage as he lights 
Beneath yon copse—behold, through tufted grass, 
Where come the trooping deer, bounding te covert, 
Nor fear the gaze of man; there cooling fall 
The sparkling torrents ; as they flash beneath 
The overhanging willows, or the boughs 
Laden with fruit declining to the stream, 

And vocal with innumerable choristers. 

The she-bear growls along the flowery brink, 
And from the incense-bearing tree, the elephant 
Snaps the light branch, and all its gum exudes, 
And breathes rich perfume through the balmy air. 
I quit thee, lord, to visit, with thy leave, 

Ere I ascend to heaven, Agastya’s cell. 


Ram. Be thy path propitious ! 


[Exit Sambika. 
*Twas here that long and happily I dwelt, 
Ere other duties and the cares of empire 
Disturbed my tranquil joys. But such our lot— 
Each various station has its proper claim. 





* The koil, like the cuckoo, is said to leave its eggs in the nests of other birds. 


' t Because the koil’s song is especially heard at the season of spring, the friend of 
ove. 





“*{ The rose-apple, so denominated from its odour.” 


Sita throws herself into the Ganges, but is | 





May 9, 


The hermit’s calm suits not the rank of king, 

Nor kingly state the peaceful hermitage. 

| Scenes of repose, with lavish nature graced, 

| Haunts undisturbed of timid birds and deer, 
Streams decorated with th’ untrodden fringe 

{ Of flowery blossoms and luxuriant creepers, 

I know ye well. 


| The restoration of Rama to his wife and children is at length effected by qj. 
| vine interference. 

The great defect of this play is want of incident—but this is amply compen- 
sated by depth of feeling: affection could scarcely be exhibited in stronger eo. 
lours than are to be found in the sorrowings of Rama and Sita when separated 

| and their joy when re-united. This drama closes the first volume. The spe- 

cimnens we have given of this work are, we think, likely to tempt the reader to 

seek for a more intimate acquaintance with it. 

| a —__ 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broad. 
way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 

| her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

| Thesituation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re. 

| spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 

| pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 








their parents. sats 
The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
| Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
| desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the parents of the 
Day Scholars in having to supermtend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each afternoon, for the purpose ef warns their lessons for the following day, 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

| Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 

| Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
| George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 





O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangwu cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue te be paid by instalments annually, 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to ' 
J. B. Wa1sTELL, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Roserr SuHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. ¥ (Jan. 10.-ly. 


papi AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. ‘ 
[April 4.---4m.] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, Ss geo © Gi = ae 8, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,|Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 

| Sheffield, Allen, 24) 2g) gg) Hg ee gh wg! 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, sy = & * Se. oe. eee a 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, eo * eo’ FY =a 6 


South America, |/Waterman,|Mar.1,July i, Nov.1,| ‘ 16, 16, “ 16, 
“ » “ 8 “ 8 








Napoleon, |Smith, . " a * 4, *' 8G * Me, 
Britannia, Waite, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, 7. oe eS ee 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,J ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, |Nye, a = Se | a ee Se oe 
North Amer*ca, = |Dixey, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, eb. 1, 
Virginian |Harris, "3, * 0% “7 ©]? G& 4 





These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
| &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
| the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
| parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
| Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

| The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
| and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :-— 

















Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

| New-York London. Portsmouth. 
President, |George Moore,| April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, May 1, lee A “ 20, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, oi. ” are July | 
Ontario, ——, - &@, July 17, aes. 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin) June |, 1 Ms * 20, 
| New Ship \Wm. S. Sebor,, =. 22. * Aug. |, 
Montreal, \C.H, Champlin - . ma Aug. 7, ** 10, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, July 1, ~ ie ” 
New Ship ——-, = “, * Sept.!, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, Sept. 7, ae. 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, > My “* 20, 
President, George Moore -. 4 ” 3% Oct. |, 





, , 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons berthen, and are commanded 
| by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
} fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. Passengers 
| paying the last mentioned fprice, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
| will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Frond street, or to 
| GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

| receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of Kmngland. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
ao - Liverpool, toleaye New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month, 








| Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 

| StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Now.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 

| St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 





| The above packets are ships of the firstelass, coppered and copper fastened. The 
| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
{ furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. _Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
| one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive uee 
| of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days 4, a from | Days of Sailing frem 

ew- York, ‘avre. 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
| Formosa, W.B.Orne,| ‘* 8, April24, Aug.16,) “ 16, ** 8, | 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16,May 8, “ 24,)Mar. 1, “ 16, 7 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pellj “24, ‘* 16,Sept. 8) ** 8, July 1, 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, ([Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, ee Bt ie 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,JApril I, “ 16, a 3° 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8 | “ 8, Aug. 1, 16, 
rie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, ** 24, Dee 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, * 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “ 16, ** 8, ° 
Havre, C.Stoddard, ‘* 16, July 8, Nov.24,)May 1, ‘* 16, Jan By 
Sully, C.A.Forbes} ** 24, “ 16,Dec. 8 ** 8,Sept. 1, . a 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. , - uae - = i 
| Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| “* 8, July 24, “ 16] “ 16, “ 8, Feb. Ae 
Rhone, J. Rockett, “16, Aug. 8, “* 24)June 1, “ 16 ’ 











, 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and -— 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to € ither of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free ef allcharges except 
actually incurred. 
aa teuee reer. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wal! st. 
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